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VISIT OF THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES TO CAMBRIDGE.—THE BALL AT THE FITZWILLIAM MUSEUM. 


PRINCE COUZA. 

Ir is not often that we trouble ourselves about the alfairs of 
Prince Couza., Probably there are few readers vho know 
anything of him, except that he rules in Moldo-Wailachia ; or 
anything of Moldo-Wallachia beyond the fact that it is ruled 
by Prince Couza, Nevertheless, affairs are taking place in the 
Couza l’rincipalities which may have important consequences. 
The little State is now surrounded by Kussian, Austrian, and 


Turkish troops, and a single or joint occupation of Moldo-Wal- | 
lachian territory may be heard of from one day to another, | 


That, to be sure, will benothing new for the Moldo-Wallachians. 
They are in the habit of being invaded, and have probably 
suffered more from invasion than any people in Europe, 
except, indeed, the Poles; the difference being that the 
foreign troops go in and out of Moldo-Wallachia, whereas in 
Poland they remain, The Moldo-Wallachian or “ Danubian” 
Principalities were occupied by Russia during the Turkish 
war of 1828, and again after the Polish war of 1831. In 
1848, when Wallachia, determined to be in the fashion, had 
its little revolution, and barricades were seen in Bucharest, 
the Turks, accompanied by a few Russian commissioners, 
entered the country, and established “order.” During the 
negotiations that preceded the Crimean War, Russia proposed 
to seize Moldavia and Wallachia as “ material guarantees ;" 
and on the retirement of the Russian army of the Danube the 
Principalities were occupied by the Austrians, who remained 
in them until the termination of hostilities, 

The project of joining Moldavia to Wallachia, and of form- 
ing out of the two a united Roumania, under an hereditary 
sovereign, was then brought forward—Kussia and I'rance sup- 
porting it, England and Austria opposingit, It was evident that 


and in a corresponding degree to weaken the authority over 
them of their suzerain the Sultan, The opinion of the English 


Government also was that this united Roumania would not | 


be strong enough to stand alone, and that if it succeeded in 
liberating itself from Turkey it would, sooner or later, 


fall inevitably beneath the power of Russia, The French | 


Government either believed that Roumania would really 
be able to maintain itself as an independent or quasi- 
independent State, or 
hands, In any case, it suited the policy both of France 
and of Russia that the two provinces should be united, and 
an appeal to the provinces themselves left no doubt whatever 
as to the wishes of the inhabitants on the subject. A new 
Moldo-Wallachian or Roumanian State was formed, a Con- 
stitution was of course given to it, after the custom of the 
day, and, when the elections for the Legislative Chambers 
had taken place, there was nothing more to do but to choose 
the Sovereign Prince—who, without being a mere Viceroy of 
the Sultan's, like the old Hospodars, was, nevertheless, to 
be bound to him by certain obligations, There were, of 


course, plenty of caudidates for the throne, and party | 
feeling ran so high that at one time it seemed as though the | 


State would be divided against itself by civil war almost 
before it was formed. 
was agreed upon, and, the really important candidates being 


put on one side, it was resolved by general consent to elect a | 


man who had neither position nor wealth, nor influence with 


either of the protecting or menacing Powers, nor the slightest | 
reputation for ability, Such reputation as did belong to the | 


favoured one was not of a brilliant character, and when 
the astonished Couza was called upon one morning by a 
deputation, and invited in the name of the National Parlia- 
liament to accept the crown, it is said that he was found 
playing at cards, and that he had not been in bed the night 
before. At last, finding it was not a joke, he assumed the 
regal power in earnest, abandoned card-playing and late 
hours, and soon afterwards took to speculating in affairs of 
State. The man of straw proved himeelf a man of iron, and 
soon showed that, according to his view, the Assembly bad 
been made for him, and not he for the Assembly, 

In plain truth, the Moldo-Wallachian Constitution did not 
work well, Of the few Moldo-Wallachians who really cared 
for political life nearly all were adventurers and intriguers ; 
and among the representatives of the Moldo-Wallachian people 
there were some who, undoubtedly, represented nothing 80 
much as the interests of Russia, Then, in spite of their sym- 
pathy and affection at the period when the project. of union 
was first brought forward, the Moldavians and Wallachians 
soon became tormented by little provincial jealousies, 
which in time grew into serious dislikes, The Moldavians 
were not pleased to see their old capital, Jassy, eclipsed by 
the Wa lachian capital, Bucharest, and complained that they 
were treated as inferiors by the Wallachians, who on their 
side objected to the Moldavians and found that they gave 
themselves too many airs, Prince Couza allowed the squabbling 
to continue, and in the meanwhile devoted his attention to 
the Church property, which, it seemed to him, stood in urgent 
need of being “ secularised,” or, in other words, confiscated 
by the State. That the estates possessed by the Moldavian 
convents were enormous is well known, and it is quite pos- 
sible that they may have been badly administered. It may 
also be argued that the reasons for which these convents were 
endowed—at a time when every monastery was a fortress and 
when it was the duty of monks and nuns not only to entertain 
occasional travellers but also to arm soldiers and give pro- 
tection to masses of fugitives—no longer exist, In any case, 
l'riuce Couza “ secularised” the Church property, 

He next devoted himself to the condition of the peasant, 
and prepared a law by which the plots of land for which they 
have hitherto paid dues in some shape or other are now to be 
made over to them as absolute frechold property, This has, 


it wished to play into Russia's | 


! 
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of course, rendered Prince (‘ouza as popular with the peasantry 
of Roumania as a similar generous course of conduct has ren- 
dered the Emperor Alexander among the peasantry of Russia 
and of most parts of Poland, Naturally, too, it has not de- 
lighted the landed proprietors ; and as it was impossible to get 
the Asscmbly, of which so many of them are members, to pass 
the law, Prince Couza dissolved the Assembly aud dispersed it 
by force, He then appealed to the whole mass of the popu- 
lation (which consists, forthe most part, of peasants in a very 
little better position than that of serfs), and the vote, of 
course, has been that Prince Couza is in the right. 

The Prince is now said to have gone to Constantinople 
to settle accounts with the Sultan, When he returns he 
will. no doubt, have to give some explanation of his conduct 
to the Russians and Austrians, It is known that he is sup- 
| ported by France; and the mere fact of the Polish residents 
in Moldo-Wallachia having formally congratulated the Prince 
on the success of his coup is enough to prove that Austria and 


Russia must view it with disgust, and that there is at least a 


| chance of its leading to some complication by which the Poles 


fancy they might profit. Europe is, indeed, built up in such 


| an artificial manner that a dispute about a strip of territory in 


Schleswig, or an unauthorised change in the Constitution of 
Moldo-Wallachia, may be important enough to lead to very 
considerable wars, 


THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES AT 
CAMBRIDGE. 


Tux habitual repose of the ancient and learned town of Cambridge 
has been practicaliy in abeyance since it was known that a@ visit 
from their Royal Highnessea the Prince and Princess of Wales was 
impending; and the result shows that even a ceat of learning, when 


| rage 4 A rn 
the effect of this union would beto strengthen the Principalities, | °°? it yields to pleasurable excitement, can pursue enjoyment with 


as keen a zest, and abandon itself as fully to the events of the 
moment, as if it were not grey with the experience that belongs to 
the storehouse of centuries of wisdom. 


THE ARRIVAL, 

The special train containing their Royal Highnesses and suite 
arrived at the Cambridge railway station at one o clock on the after- 
noon of Thursduy, the 2nd iustant. On alighting, the Royal party 
were received by the Earl of Hardwicke, Lord Lieutenant of the 
county, with some members of his family, and by the Duke of 
Manchester. Military honours were rendered by the members of 
the University Volunteer Corps, which marched to the station, and 
was drawn up on the platform for the purposo. The corps looked 
in its usual state of high eiliciency, and the attention of his 
Royai Highness was drawn to the fact that every one of the 
officers and privates wore a small red and white ribbon as a mark 
ot sympathy and respect. A mounted oscort, consisting of the Duke 
of Manchester's regiment of cavalry, numbering nearly 200 men, 
waited outside to accompany the Royal party to Trinity Lodge. 
Both in tho station itself and along the route of nearly two miles to 
the quarter where the colloges are grouped the enthusiasm was very 
great. ‘The houses, with few exceptions, were draped with flags or 
evergreens ; in the places whore vacant frontages existed stands had 
grown up filled with gaily-dressed spectators, flags floated from the 
different; eteeples, the bells rang out morrily, and bright sunshine 
gave a finishing touch to the animation of the scene, The proces- 
sion turned aside through Lancefield-road into Trumpington-street 
| for the purpose of receiving an address of congratulation from the 
Mayor and Town Oouncil. Time did not admit of the Corporation 
| address being read, but the attention was briefly and gracefully ao- 


Ultimately, however, a compromise | 


knowlodged, and the Royal party moved on without further delay, 
and as fast as the numbers and acclamations of spectators would 
| permit, to the great Court of Trinity College. 


RECEPTION AT TERINITY.—THE UNIVERSITY ADDRESS. 

The wide quadrangle was filled with dignitaries of the college and 
their academical subordinates, and, though the ladies present at the 
ceremony were supposed to confine themselves to the rooms of their 
relatives and frieuds, there wore many who seemed by grace especial 
tohave acquired the coveted privilege of gazing from a much nearer 
point upon the Princess, a who helped, with the flame coloured 
| gowns of the doctors, to give somo relief to the ordinary gloominess 
| of a collegiate assembly. 

The Royal party, leaving their cavalry eecort outside, having 
entered the quadrangle, filed past the fountain, and, passing before 
the steps leading to the great hall, elighted at Trinity Lodge, 
where they remained for a few moments, and then, reappear- 

| ing, were conducted to a very tasteful little platiorm erected 
| under a marquee beneath tha shadow of the dining-hall. 
To this point the Duke cf Devonshire (Chancellor of the 
University), the Vice-Chancellor (Dr. Qovkson), the Heads 
of Houses, Professors, and members of the senate, pro- 
| sontes in order to present a formal address to the Prince o 
Wales. In this document expression was given to the unfeigned 
| gratification with which the visit of hia Royal Highness, accom- 
| panied as he was by his illustrious consort, was regarded by the 
University ; the honour thus conferred was interpreted as a proof 
that his Royal Highness cherished a kindly remembrance of the 
— of his residence at Cambridge ; a hope was ventured that the 
rincess of Wales would always find pleasure in visiting places and 
scenes in which his Royal Highness felt an interest, and the address 
concluded with assurances of loyalty and welcome. The Prince read 
a short reply, in which he acknowledgod the compliment paid him 
by the University, and assured the heads of that body that in their 
address they had only done justice to his own feelings. He could 
not easily forget a period endeared to him by so many pleasant asso- 
ciations, The Princess was very sensible of the cordiality of the 
welcome accorded to hor, and equally with himeelf anticipated the 
greatest pleasure from visiting the many objects of interest to be 
found in the University. 


PRESENTATION OF PRIZES TO THE UNIVERSITY VOLUNTEERS. 


A procession, headed by the dignitaries already enumerated, and 
consisting of the colleges in order of seniority, the divisions between 
each being very successfully indicated by the banners of the various 
boat clubs, then marched past the marquee, each lowering its flag 
in compliment to the Prince and Princess as it passed. As soon as 
the procession, closing with tho officers of tho Oambridge Town 
Volunteers Corps, had withdrawn, the University volunteers, who 
meanwhile had packed themselves away in the closest column 
known to military art, advanced in line to the centro, with 

th flanks thrown forward in front so as to form, when the 
word was given to halt and front, a hollow square about the 
platform. Her Royal Highness in person then proceeded to deliver 
a very valuablo list of prizes. Lieutenant-Colonel Baker had the 
honour of receiving, in the first instonce, the challenge cup given by 
the Prince of Wales; and Captain Ross (to whom two cups were 
presented for sucocesive victories), Lieutenant Bazeley, Knsign 
France, and other members of tho corps were similarly presented 
with prizes won in recent competitions, Whentho distribution had 
terminated, the volunteers took up & new formation and marched 
past ; after which the distinguished party upon the platform re- 
entered Trinity Lodge and partook of some refreshment before pro- 
ceeding to the Senate House. 


CONVERRING OF DEGREES IN THE BENATE-HOUSE, 


The Senate-house meanwhile filled rapidly, and long before threo 


o'clock, the hour named for ¢! 


conferring of d t i 
those places specially reserved, ‘e eating en i 


there was no stan room for 
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another individual. The body of the hall and tho gallerica were, a 
usual, crowded with members of the University, and in the reserved 
seats places were set apart for distinguished visitors, 

Tho scene inside the senate belongs to a class that has often been 
described, but yet loses most of its freshness and life in the Vory act 
of being reduced to writing. It is only at a place like ons of our 
Universities that such a gathering could be held. All the venerabig 
memories and associations recalled by the name of a senate; all the 
ideas clinging to the professional garb of law, physio, or divinity ; 
representatives of all that is graceful and lovely in nature, and 
representatives of all that are eminent by position, or have made 
themeeives famous by achievement, here tind themselves contrasted 
and brought face to face with the license of the gallery of a theatre 
educated, well-dressed, gentlemanty license, it is true, but s*ill g 
gathering which sanctions, and, indeed, encourages, ths frees, com. 
ment and most pungent allusions. Before the time fixed for the 
commencement ot the proceedings the Undergraduates amused thom. 
elves after their usual fashion. ‘Taree cheers were given for Lord 
Palmerston, and three unmistakable groans for Earl Russell. Trea 
hearty rounds of applause for the Prince and Princess were succeeded 
like the swing of a pendulum by as many deep-mouthed revilings of 
‘Gladstone and Democracy,” the sound, but not the sense of which 
latter sentiment was afterwards changed to “* Gladstone and Bright,” 
“The dark girl dressod in blue’? was enthusiastically honoured, and 
numerous inquiries of ‘“ Where is she?’ immediately followed, 
The cheering for Professor Kingsley was very hearty, and that for 
‘the South” loud, but not altogether unanimous. Tho arrival of 
the Premier on the platform was the occasion for @ general outburst 
of cheering. The heads of the University, in consideration of the 
preasure to which the noble Lord’s time must be exposed, offered to 
present him with his honorary degree of D.C.1L. on the samo occasion 
that it was conferred on the Prince of Wales. Lord Palmerston, 
however, expressed his willingness to wait until the second day, in 
order that the honours on the first might be limited exclusively to 

Court circle, 

~ five minutes to three o'clock the Chancellor, accompanied by tho 
Vice-Chancellor and the Earl of Powis, entered, and took his seat upon 
the dais; and at three o’clock the Princess of Wales was conducted 
to the chair of state reserved for her. Until her Royal Highness 
had reached her place there was a respectful hush, but the moment 
this was attained the cheers of the assembly, again and again re- 
newed, poured forth in deafening volume to welcome her to the 
head-quarters of the University. The Prince of Wales, accompanied 
by the Duke of Cambridge and the members of his household, all 
in the scarlet robes of Doctora of Law, entered shortly afterwards, 
and his Royal Highness received a welcome little, if anything, 
short, in point of enthusiasm, to that already bestowed upon hi 
consort. ‘fhe Undergraduates, however, were bent upon paying 
especial court to the Princess, and the next ory raised, “Three 
cheers for the King of Denmark,’’ by the response which it olicited, 
proved what was the feeling uppermost in their minds. Commen- 
surate groans for “‘Austria’’ followed, and seemed likely to last 
for an indefinite period, until suddenly some one, with a sense of 
propriety stronger upon him than the rest, invited ‘‘ Three cheers 
for the Queen,” which were given with right good will, and then the 
assembly settled down to business. 5 

The Prince of Wales, in the firat place, was installed a Doctor of 
Laws, his admission at the hands ot the Duke of Devonshire being 
preceded by a short address in Latin on the part of the Public 
Orator, and, as this was the event of the day, the acclamations 
were of course proportionate. His Royal Highness the Duke of 
Cambridge was next admitted, a reference being made by the orator 
to the share which he had taken in the dangers of actual war. The 
Public Orator (the Rev. W. G. Clark) then proceeded to deliver the 
accustomed oration, which was listened to for some time in silence, 
until, towards the termination, an impatient Undergraduate called 
out ‘Out it short!” a piece of indecorum which elicited a good deal 
of merriment, but was censured by the grave dignitaries present. 
Honorary degrees were then conferred upon Lord Spencer, Lord A. 
Harvey, Lord Harris, and General Knollys, and the proceedings in 
the Senate House were brought to a close by the presentation of 
medals to, and the recitation of prize poems by, successful com- 
petitors in the recent examination. 


THE DINNER AT PETER HOUSE. 


At half-past six o'clock the Vice-Chancellor (Dr. Cookson) and Mrs. 
Cookson had the honour of entertaining at dinnor in the hail of Peter 

| House their Royal Highnesees the Prince and Princees of Wales, his 
| Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge, the members of his Royal 
Highness's suite, and a distinguished company. 


BALL AT THE FITZWILLIAM MUSEUM. 

After attending a theatrical performance by the Amateur Dramatic 
Club, their Roya! Highnesses and suite proceeded to @ grand bail at 
| the Fitzwilliam Museum. It is hardly necessary to state that the 
museum is one of the greatest architectural lions of Cambridge, very 
classical in design, and not unlike the Museum at Berlin. The 
vestibule looked uncommonly woll, being lined ail round with red 
and white in broad stripes, and filled with the choicest exotics, which, 
however, all came to grief in the course of the evening, when they 
were swept down by the ladies’ draperies and then crushed by the 

gentlemen’s boots. t f 
The grand saloon exhibited a brilliant appearance with all its beau- 
tiful pictures, and the recess at the upper end quite regal with ita 
crimson chair of state and tabarets for the Royal party. The rooms 
at each side wero also laid out for dancing, and there was a sit-down 
supper for forty in an apartment below. The Prince and Prinoess 
and the Duke of Cambridge did not arrive until half-past eleven 
o'clock, when the company crowded round them for a good stare, 
and ladies actually stood up on the crimson chairs of state 
which had been intended for the Royal party. There was not—thero 
could not be—much dancing, except in the Royal quadrille in the 
grand saloon; but the side rooms accommodated each two rows of 
terpsichoreans, who arranged their quadrilles to look something like 
an old country dance. The Princess wore a good many diamonds 
over her mourning, and the Prince and the Duke wore ordinary 
evening dress. There is not much more to be said about the ball, 
as all balls are 80 much alike, except that in the Royal quadrille the 
Prince of Wales danced with the Duchess of Manchester, the 
Princess of Wales with the Duke of Cambridge, and that Earl 
Spencer and the Countess of Morton were in the same set. There 
was great anxiety to see the Royal dancers, and this gave the latter 
nearly @ monopoly of the dancing in the grand saloon, ar! 
Fitzwilliam had the honour of handing the Princess of Wales down 
to eee. Both the Prince and Princess were entirely satisfied 
with the féte, and his Royal Highness said, as he entered his car- 

riage, that “The ball was a complete success.” 


THE PROCESSION OF BOATS, ' 

On Friday morning the Prince and Princess, after attending 
Divine worship in the beautiful chapel of King’s Uollege—the pride 
and beauty of Cambridge—proceeded once more to the Senate 
House, which was again crowded in every part. The proceedings 
here were in continuation of those of the previous dey. | a 
dozen other Doctors of Laws or of Divinity were oreated—viz., the 
Dean of Westminster, Lord Palmeraton, the Duke of Manchester, 
Earl Granville, Earl Stanhope, Viscount Eversley, Sir Edw 
Lytton Bulwer Lytton, Sir W. Page Wood, Sir Charles Eastlake, 

. A. B. Hope, Mr. Hoffman, and Professor Wheatstone. 

From the Senate House the Royal and noble visitors proceeded to 
the hall of King’s, where they were entertained at luncheon in 4 
style of munificence on which this richest of the colleges prides 
itself. Thon the scene was shifted to the bank of the river, from 
which the visitors could enjoy a view of one of the prettiest sights 
that Oambridge sfforded them—a procession of college boats, 
fourteen in number. The boats passed St. John’s ground first, 
where tremendous crowds had congregated for the flower show, 
and to see Princess Alexandra distribute the prizes of the School of 
Art, Thero was a rogular crush here, and immense cheering: the 
whole sceno looking exceedingly animated under the afternoon 

| sun, and enlivened by the gay flegs and flowers with which the 
fairy flotilla was decorated, Trinity Hall boat, being ‘the head of 
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pater iy Every other boat bore its distinguishing flag, and all 
displayed the national standard of Denmark. A man on Claro 


Bridge W 


spurt,’ which was kept up vigorously until they reached a part of 


the river where there was space enough foraturn, The Prince and 
Princess of Wales, who were in King’s grounds, where a marquee 
had beon erected, watched the animated pageant from the banks; 
and, when the boats returned and formed a sort of bridge across the 
river, tho men tossing their oars and cheerinz lustily, their Royal 
Highnesses bowed repeatedly, evidently dolighted with what they 
saw. Three cheers for the Queen, and three more for the Princo and 
Princess of Wales, followed, and then the boats all pacdled away in 
the order in which they had advanced. From this the Royal 
party proceeded to the flower show in Bt. John’s grounds, of which 
the only thing remarkable to be recorded was the touching grace 
with which the Princess presented tho prizes to the pupils of the 
School of Art. 
SUBSEQUENT PROCEEDINGS. 

In the afternoon their Royal Highnesses dined privately at 
Trinity Lodge, while the duty of entertaining the newly-created 
doctors and other distinguished visitors was underteken by Caius 
Ooliege. At half-past seven o’clock a second series of porformances 
was given by the members of the A.D.C., and at ten o'clock the 
demonstration at Cambridge in honour of their Royal Highnosses 
culminated in a ball given by Trinity College. This brilliant 
entertainment was held under &® marquee covering the entire 
of Neville’s-court, advantage being taken ot the cloisters or 

iazzaa surrounding this court on three sides to form continuous 
avenues richly draped and ornamented, where the guests vould pro- 
menade or repose at pleasure. Danoing began immediately after 
the arrival of the Royal party, who were very early in their attend- 
ance, and was kept up with spirit on the part of the general com- 
pany until nearly four o’clock. On this occasion her Royal Highness 
laid aside the sombre dress that she had worn during the previous 
portion of her visit, and appeared in rich evening costume of white, 
with head-dress and necklace of brilliants. 


About half-past two o'clock their Royal Highnosses retired to the | 
state-rooms fitted up for their accommodation in the Master's | 


Lodge, the same which her Majesty occupied on her visits to 
Cambridge in 1843 and 1847. 

On Friday night what, forthe sake of distinction, may be called 
the public portion of the visit to Oambridge ended, and, if the uni- 
versal pleasure it afforded and the smoothness with which all passed 


off be accepted as tests, no doubt can exist of its entire success. The | 


woather from first to last was favourable, and there was not a hitch 
of any kind in the arrangements, Everythiag took place at the time 
fixed, and in passing from point to point there was not the least 
obstruction. 

On Saturday the Prince and Princess of Wales paid a visit 
privately to the library of Trinity College, a building erected in the 
seventeenth century, and remarkable, among many other attractions, 
for its beautiful statue of Lord Byron, by 

arty also drove to Madingley Hall, the seat of Lady King, where, 
Seine his stay at Oambridge as an Undergraduate, bis Royal High- 
ness took up his residence. Here the Huntingdon Mounted Ritles 
were reviewed by the Prince of Wales, who expressed groat satis- 
faction with all that he had seen, and requested that his acknow- 
ledgments and those of the Princeas might be conveyed to the corps 
for the part they had borne in a reception so highly gratifying. 


+ was wreathed with flowers, and all the mon wore flowers | 


aved a flag, and each boat as it passed under ‘*put on a | 
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Proposal makes it probable that there will be no difMfculty interposed by | hear the complaints or judge the causes of the people, a practice 


either party, and that till the middle of July, at all events, the land will be 


free from bloodshed, 


THE CiVIL WAR IN AMERICA, 

Our intelligence from America, which reaches to the 28th ult., is 
somewhat contradictory as to the positions ot tho armios in Virginia; 
but it is so far favourable to the Federals that it leaves Grant and 
his army a few miles nearer Richmond than before, That much is 
undoubted; but the advantage, such as it is, was not obtained by 
any success in the field, nor is it quite certain that it is due even 
to Federal strategy. The first despatches report that Grant, 
finding Leo's position absolutely impregnable, decided on 
turning it by a flank movement to his own left, and that he 
exeouted this design by marching on Bowling-green, a town 
about fifteen miles to the south-east of Spottsyivania Court- 
house, where Leo was intrenched. This would plece him 
in a manner between the Confederate army and the Confederate 
capital, and would impose upon the Southern Genoral the necessity 
of following him, which, it is said, he promptly did. If, however, 
this is a true version of the story, we are immediately compelled to 
ask why a manceuvre at once so obvious and so promising was not 
attempted before. What motives could have induced Grant to 
‘pilo’’ his men by thousands in front of Lee’s intrenchments, when 
ho might have secured all he wanted by an easy march to the left ? 
Our doubts on this point are inoreased by despatches dated two days 
later, which represent the Southern General us still strongly posted 
in Grant's “front,” though if the Federal commander had really 
stolen a march upon him he should have beon somewhere 
in the rear, Finally, a New York journal plainly states that there 
was no manmavre or ‘flank movement” at all, but that Grant 
was simply following Lee, who had once more retired upon a fresh 


| poeition somewhat nearer Richmond. This view of the case is ren- 


horwaldsen. The Royal | 


| this evening. 


From Madingley Hall the Royal party returned to Magdalen Ool- | 


lege, where they lunched with the Master, the Hon, and Rev. L. 
Neville, and shortly afterwards took their departure for London, 
where they arrived safely in the evening. 


Foreign 


¢ 


Jutelligence 


RANCE. 
The Paris papers publish accounts of the state of affairs in Algeria, 
from which 1t appears that the insurrection is rapidly being sup- 
pressed, although it is evident that the rising was both more exten- 


sive and determined than was at first believed. A portion of the | 


tribes of Djebel Amour have submitted to the native General Jusuf ; 
the insurgents in Oran have sustained another defeat ; and I’rench 
columns are advancing on all sides against the principal centres of 


resistance, 
ITALY. 


According to the Turin papers, popular demonstrations took placa 


in the Venetian and Roman provinces on the occasion of the cele- 
bration of the anniversary of the Constitution, which the Austrian 
and Pontifical police were unable to suppress. 

The late allocution of the Pope, condemning the conduct of 
Russia towards the Poles, has led to a rupture between the Vatican 
and the Cabinet of St. Petersburg, an 
Russian Minister at Rome, M., de Kisseleff, have beon handed to 
Cardinal Antonelli. 


THE DANUBIAN PRINCIPALITIES. 

_Prince Couza has leit Bucharest for Constantinople, there to plead 
his cause in person, The Sultan is about to receive him with all 
formal honours, and brilliant preparations are said to be made in the 
city for his reception. Great festivities took place in Bucharest 
when the result of the plebiscite was made known. 


NEW ZEALAND. 


Two more battles have been fought in Now Zealand. In ono of 
these the natives were beaten and compelled to abandon their 
stronghold. In the other the British troops sustained a reverse, and 
the early close of the campaign is now regarded as improbable, 


THE DANO-GERMAN QUESTION. 
Tuxrxe are all sorts of rumours in the Continontal papers as to the 
 Sryrege 7 of the Conference and the state of the Danish question, 
ut the gist of all that is really known is contained in the following 
extract from the Zimes :— 


At the late meetings of the Conference the greatest attention was given to 
the matter of most immediate importance. The permanent settlement ot the 
dispute may be delayed, but the question of the suspension of hostilities is 
Urgent. On Sunday next, the 12th inst., hostilities will be renewed, unless in 
the meantime a prolongation of the present truce can be agreed upon. 
The Danes showed through their representatives their usual spirit of deti- 
fuce and recklessness of consequences. When a renewed suspension of 
hostilities was proposed they declared that they would only consent 
to an additional term of a fortnight. Austria and Prussia, on the other 
hand, desired a Suspension of arms for two months, It is easy tounderstand 
the reasons which induce the allies to propose this extended truce. They are 
‘t poseession of the duchies ; they hold the administration of them, and are 
able not only to represent the opinions of the people as they please, but even 
& come a certain amount of feeling by skilful management. There are 
. * ricts where the Schleswigers are pretty evenly balanced between partisans 
f the Prince of Auguetenborg and honest liegemen to the Dane. ‘To ba 
able for two months to work upon the inhabitants of such districts is no amail 
ran tage to Powers which are intent on showing that nearly the wholecountry 
a serman by race andiustincts. Then the advance of the season would bring 
- ‘aver the time when the Danes must forego one of their most efficient 

bree of warfare—the blockade ot the German porta. It need hardly be 
Added that the lengthening ous of the war wili be unfavourable to the 
weaker State, which is less able to bear a protracted drain of its resources, 
And that there is more likelihood that the allies will be able to have their own 
way when the neutrals become tired of the Danish queetion through lapee of 
Lime, and when the British Parliament is prorogued, than now that the inte- 
Pa pipneral and the sympathy with the Danes manifest on every 
Aon 2 his Proposal for a two months’ suspension of hostilities, 
non very met with so positive a refusal from Denmark that it was 
bellibes sed, and at last it was agreed that the representatives of the 
auligerenta should refer to tueir respective Governmenta the proposition for 
tba pension of hostilities. It can hardly be supposed that a prolongation of 
deccbeh by rejected by either of the parties, Although the Danes are 
of piss fel eavec tor war, ani even the Jutlander’, having been plundered 
thecsne ing, are urging the King to fight it ont, yet the dishonour that 
openhagen Ministers will do themselves by rejecting such a reasonable 
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letters of reoall of the | 


| tunity of attacking him at a disadvantage, 


dered probable by the actual position of the Confederate army at 
the date of the latest despatches. Leo. it is admitted, was etrongly 
osted behind the North Auna River, the very position marked out 
orehand for his next halt, and to which, indeed, he was prema- 
turely represented as retiring neatly a fortnight ago. 
The following extract from the letter of the New York cor- 
respondent of the Zimes, written on the 27th ult, gives the pro- 
Vauing impression as to the state of affairs at that date:— 


The public now learns that, although Lee has abandoned Spottsylvania 


| Courthonse, it was not because of any movement Grant had made to compel 


him to do so; that the Southern army had been falling back to the stronger 
lines between the North and South Anna for more than twenty-four hours 


| before Grant was aware of Lee's strategy ; that Grant followed, but was‘com- 


pelled by the utter exhaustion of his troops to give them aday’s rest midway 
between Lee’s old and new positions; that Lee will tight in the place he has 


| chosen ; that he has been reinforced both by Beauregard and Breckenridge; 


and that, if defeated or compelled to retire towards Richmond, he will still 
have the means to contest the ground in a long series of battle-tields before 
finally intrenching himself in the Confederate capital; whereas Grant, if 
defeated, will run the risk of seeing himself cut off trom his communications 
with Washington, if he do not make his escape by his gun-boats, or be other- 
wise placed in a precarious or untenable position, Such, shorn of all subter- 
fuge and mystitication, appeared to be the state of affairs up to a late hour 


rain raged in this city, and, as it came upon us from the south, and probably 


During the whole of yesterday a violent storm of wind and | 


extended to Virginia, Graut may have found it expedient to extend his | 


period of repose from the sheer impossibility of advancing through the 
mud. That such is Mr. Stanton’s belief is evident from his latest despatches, 
in which he informs the public that two or three days will elapse before any 
iurther news can be expected from the army of the Potomac. 


Meanwhile, Butler was besiezed in his intrenchments at Bermuda 
Hundred, and in danger of capture; the Confederate General 
Mosby was cutting off supplies in Grant's rear, and the base of 
that General's operations had been shifted from lredericksburg 
and Acquia Creek to Tappahannock, on the Rappahannock River ; 


| whilo of the Federal corps in the Shenandoah Valley nothing is 


hoard, except that General Siegel had been dismissed from the 
command, 

Tn the South, General Banks had succeeded in bringing his army 
to the Mississippi from the Red River, and had himself reached New 
Orleans; while Admiral Porter, by damming the Red Kiver, had 


| floated his gun-boats over the falls, and thus saved them from 


capture. 

in Georgia, Sherman was still advancing and Johnston retreating 
towards Atlanta; but there was a genoral fear prevalent that the 
Confederate leader's movements were designed to lure the Federal 
commander away from his communications, and eo find an oppor- 
Intelligence of @ battle 
in that quarter was daily expected. 

Governor Seymour, of New York, had ordered the district attorney 
to take steps for prosecuting the Federal officers who seized the New 
York World and Journal of Commerce, while the New York grand 
jury had indicted, on a charge of kidnapping, the cificers who seized 
a certain Colonel Arguelles, with a view to deliver him up to the 
Cuban authorities. 

The delegates to the Union State Conventions of New York, Ohio, 
and Illinois had unanimously resolved to renominate Mr, Lincoln at 
the Baltimore Convention. 


TEHERAN. 

We had occasion, in a recent Number, to publish a portrait of 
the Shah of Persia, and our present Engraving represents the capital 
of his dominions, from a painting by a French artist, who has made 
Eastern scenery, and especially Persian scencry, his particular study. 

Teheran, the present’ capital of Persia and the seat of govern- 
ment, is situated on the great plain at the base of the Elburz range 
of mountains, in a country as parched and barren as any territory 
which distresses the European accustomed to green fields and trees 
bearing leaves. This plain, indeed, is but slightly better than the 
desert iteelf—that desert which lies at the end of the route to 
Casbiun, the Teheran end of which is represented in our Illustration. 
This ‘salt desert ’’ of Persia—which is divided by the Khorasan 


ridge from the ‘‘eandy desert” of Seistan—is dry and generally | 


arid, much of it consisting of a crackling crust of earth, covered 
only with a saline cfiluescence. A considerable portion is marshy, 
however, and during winter the melting of the snow and the 
increase of the torrents occasion an accumulation of water in the 
lower parts. There are also heavy plains and waving hillocks of 
sand, and abrupt ridges of jagged rocks, haunted pretty much by 
wild mounted freebooters who have little respect for life or property. 
These rocks, however, often extend over several miles, and form 
valleys where water collects and forms a series of oases across the 
desert from Herat to Ispaban, 

The plain on which Teheran is situated shows some signs of 
verdure during the spring, and some of tho villages outside the 
capital on the higher grounds form a comparatively pleasant retreat 
when the town itself becomes unbearable. For Teheran is only a 
collection of erooked and narrow streots, and miserable houses built 
of sun-dried bricks, all inclosed by a strong and high mud wall, 
flanked with numerous towers and a dry ditch. 

The only building of real consequence in the place is the citadel, 
which contains the palace and the dweilings of the Court. It is 
true that in the neighbourhood there are two Royal country houses, 
the Takht-i-Kujerioh and Nigahristan; and there is also a beap of 
rubbish strewn with bricks and broken crockery, known as the ruins 
of Rai, the Rhage of the ancients, and onco the capital of the 
Parthian empiro. But on these rains there stands orly the village 
of Shah Abdul Aaz°em, an agglomeration of about 500 mud huts. 
The table land on which Teheran is planted subjects it to a sort of 
vertical exposure, the hot, stifling air rather diseases than refreshes 
the lungs, and the wholo animal system falls proatrate before it. 
The principal inhabitante flock toe the neighbouzing villages during 
the hot weather, the favourite retreat being a range of villages at 
about three hours’ journey, near the mountains of Shemiroun. 

It is through the hot streots of Teheran tha’ the processions of 
mourners go, perhaps, nivst frequently ia Persia; and here, to, the 

unishmont or doath or mutilation follows public adjudication, 
which the Shah superin‘ends twice a day, for twica a day he sits to 


which is still retained, although it is often mereiy a formal recog- 
nition of the old custom. The mud walls and buildings of sun-dried 
bricks may be accounted for by the frequency of earthquakes, shocks 
of which are somotimes of daily recurrence; so that, near Tabreez, 
it is not uncommon to find the buildings half eubterranean and 
entirely built of mud. ‘abreez, however, is vastly ditterent from 
Teheran, The luxuriant gardens at its entrance; the Royal 
garden of delight, where all the floral treasures sung of in 
*‘Lalla Rookh’? ara in full exuberance; the ornaments of 
coloured tiles and stained glass which adorn the buildings ; 
and the gorgeous colouring of the carpets and hangings with which 
many of the houses are furnished, make Tabreez a city more in 
accordance with our cherished notions of Persian life. Still, to tho 
traveller who gains access to the interior of the houses at Teheran 
thero are indications of luxury which, at the proper season—that 
is to say, in the cool time of the year—are delightful in their way. 
There is, for insthnco, the Royal ‘ Palace of the Sun,” the large 
reception-hall of which is lined with marble and inlaid arabesques, 
glittering with Asiatio finery, its open front supported on columns 
of black merble; there are the private apartmente—all fountains, 
carpets, and looking-glasses; and there is, above all, the ‘‘Gulistan,” 
the ‘Garden of Roses,’ with its bubbling fountains and flowering 
shrubs, ‘where may be seen everything that can enchant—the 
sweot-scented rose that has never looked upon dust, the spring that 
has never been vexed by a cold blast.’’ This is the Paradiso where ‘‘ the 
nightingales warble their enchanting notes, and rend the thin 
veils of the rosebud and theroge.’’ 1+ is, apart irom Persian imagery, 
a delightful place, cooled by tanks and fountains, and covered with 
plantations of exquisite roses which fill the air with delicious ira- 
grance. Many of the private rooms of this wonderful Palace of 
the Sun are curiouely adorned and richly fitted; but their fur- 
niture principally consists of carpets and mirrora, Adjoining the 
palace are the stables— where a part of the Royal stud is kept—a 
part only, for the Shah has four thousand mares in one district 
alone, while only three hundred of his great collection of horses are 
picketed at the palace. The whole of these buildings are inclosed in 
the mud walls and mazy windings of the citadel, Inthe town the 
bazaars are wretched, tumble-down buildings, and though there are 
several good baths, neither they northe mosquesare striking in appear- 
ance, The whole place, in fact, presents a massof low, flat-roofed dwell- 
ings of one uniform height and hue. All the luxuries are hidden 
within the spacious courts, where may be seen running streams, 
fountains, and ingeniously-devised gardens abounding with fruits 
and flowers. 

It is in Teheran that, at the call of the muezzins for evening 
prayer, families may be seen preparing for rest on the housetops— 
laying out their mattresces and bolsters in the most convenient and 
the coolest corners of the flat roofs. In fact, everybody sleeps, 
during the hot weather, either on the housetop or upon the ground 
just within the doora; and nothing disturbs their repose except the 
shock of an earthquake or an occasional sharp shower, which must 
be considered a sort of luxury at Teheran. 


INCIDENTS OF THE WAR in DENMARK. 
BURYING THE DEAD BEFORE DiiPPEL, 

Tuts Illustration, which is one of those supplied from the Artist’s 
sketch-book during the operations before Diippel, represents tho 
rude but not ungentle burial of some of the Danish soldiers who had 
fallen at an outpost. Thore is no need of easy ambulance-carriages for 
them. Their wounded limbs have stiifened in death upon the frozen 
ground, under the cold, grey sky. Those who have seen most of 
battle-fields say that the most striking part of all that terrible 
experience was the moment after the strife was over—when the 
rattle of musketry and the roar of the cannonade was still, and a 
quiet as of death seemed to hush ali the plain: a quiet presently to 
be broken by an appalling sound, the sound of wounded men groan- 
ing and wailing in agony almost insufferable. 1¢ needs familiarity 
with pain to bear this and afterwards to go over that battle-tield 
and witness the horrible spectacle of the dead and dying, and yet to 
many a foldier death seoms to have come gently, or to have ap- 
proached with pitying suddenness, for amongst those lying there 


| are some whose facos wear a smile as soft and composed as 
| that of a sleeping child. Others, however, bear the expression of 


violent and distorting pain. 

One may almost imagine that the poor weeping woman in our 
skotch is a little comforted by the smile upon that poor, dead face, 
only half recognised through her tears. There is little time even for 
sentiment during this hurried burial; but the grave of these brave 
soldiers is dug deep, and tears fall upon the sod which covers them, 
Already the gentle rain and the bright summer sun has spread a 
pall of tender grass, studded with tield flowers, over these rude 
mounds which mark the defence of the Danish stronghold, and here 
and there a wooden cross has been orected to warn the stranger that 
he treads over the bodies of brave men. 

THE PRUSSIAN TRANSPORT CARRIAGES FOR THE WOUNDED. 

During the time that the Prussians were in the field they wore 
well provided not only with ordinary creature comforts, but with 
such new inventions and appliances as considerably mitigate the 
hardships of the camp. In no respect was this more apparent than 
in the provision made for the transport of the wounded, the whole 
ambulance department having been arranged according to the most 
recent improvements. Our Engraving represents the removal of 
some of the men who had received severe injuries by means of an 
admirable contrivance, the invention of a well-known carriage- 
builder at Berlin, It consists of a sort of light barrow, bearing a 
stretcher-couch, so constructed that a sheet and hood may be drawn 
over the wounded man, The carriage, which is set upon high 
wheels, is provided with easy eprings and can be tilted forwards 
to receive its intended ocoupant. Of course only one person ata 
time can be removed by these means, but the advantage of such a 
method of carrying the severely wounded from the places where they 
are lying to the large, light ambulance-van, which will convey them 
to the hospital, oan scarcely be over estimated. 


THE BEY OF TUNIS AND HIS MINISTERS OF STATE. 

We have already, in a provious Number, given some account of 
the history and present constitution of Tunis, which is now placed 
under the government of a Bey as Regent, with a reguler Court, 
but a limited authority. Of the present Bey, Sidimoha:amed Sadak, 
very little had been heard until the breaking out of the recent 
rebellion and the attack on the French troops in Algeria. At 
this juncture the Bey could at least exhibit that sort of power which 
is the privilege of all nominal rulers, and so he made up his mind 
to become obstructively if not actively important. The insurrection, 
it will be remembered, broke out in the province of Oran, and its 
first indication was an attack by the rebels on a party of French 
Zouaves who were employed in sinking en artesian well. It is said 
that there is a prediction that tne year 1864 would be a 
momentous one for the Arabs, as they would then recover 
their independence, and that this prophecy was tho first cause 
of the insurrection ; but the truth seems to be that the leader of 
the revolt (the Marabout Si Seliman-Bon Hazma), one of the 
highest dignitaries in Algeria, was very well informed of European 
aflairs, ond that it was expected that France would be deeply 
engaged in distant wors during the present year, Meanwhile, private 
letters attributed the cause ot the outbreak in Tunis to the increase 
of the imposts, and to the constitution, which were made the pretext 
by ioreign agents who wish to intimidate the Bey and force him to 
annul # convention with England by which British subjects are 
allowed to bay land in the Regenoy. However this may have 
been, the Bey coneented to witharaw the constitution, but refused 
to dismiss his Ministers, upon whom the rebels demanded justice, 
while guarantees should be granted against exactions on condition 
of the insurgents giving in their submission. At the same time 
the newly-clected Arab Bay had collected a large army at about 
twenty miles from the city, and the Bey of Tunis refueed permission 
to the French Admiral to land his troops for the protection of tha 
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SIDI-MUSTAPHA, SIDI-ASSOUNA METTEH, SIDI MUSTAPHA KASNADHAR, PRIME MINISTER, SIDI ELLELA BEN FRISHA, SIDI METELLA, 
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INNER LIFE OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS.—NO. 239. 
A SHINDY, 

Tr is a long time ago since Tuceday, the 31st of May—more than 
a sik cet eat go back to it and arrest it before it sinks 
below the horizon; for on that night there occurred a scene in the 
house which must not be permitted to pass unchronioled and 
undescribed. We have said it was Tuesday night when the scene 
occurred ; but, now we recollect, it was Wednesday morning, tor 
wo had passed tho moridian of the night and got into the small 
hours. We had been all the evening debating Mr, Cobden’s motion 
upon China, and at the close of the long discussion what 50 
reasonable as that the membors should at once arise and depart to 
their beds? So thought we on that night: but the members did not 
go, and would not go, but stuck to their places as if they were, like 
the lady in ‘*Comus,”’ glued to their seats. ‘‘ Why is this? Why do 
you not go home?” said we to a member hovering about. ‘‘( dh! there is 
the Committee to try Loweto be appointed, and weare to haveashindy. 
And eo it was, anda curious shindy we had, Do our readers remember 
the case? It may be abridged into a few lines, A Committee was 
to be appointed to invostigate ‘tho mutilation” of the Education 
Inspectors’ reports; Lord Palmerston proposed that the House 
should elect fifteen members, includiog Mr. Lowe, Lord Robert 
Uecil, Mr. Walter, and Mr. Forster, This was not satisfactory to 
Mr. Lowe. ‘ What,’’ said ho, ‘I am the criminal to be tried. I 
cannot serve, nor is it fair that my acousors should be my judges.” 
Lord Palmerston, however, did not listen to the Jast suggestion, but 
morely put another man in the place of Mr. Lowe, and thus the 
matter atood, and it was expected that his Lordship’s propo- 
sition would be adopted su) silentio, Suddenly, however, there 
appeared upon the notice papers an amendment, put there by 
Mr Clay, to the effect that the number of members should 
be only five, and that these should be selected by the General 
Election Committee; in short, that the Committee should be a 
fair and impartial judicial Committee, composed of men not com- 
mitted to any opinion. It was therefore to fight this battle out that 
the members stopped; and it was in this fight that the shindy 
occurred. We got on, though, quietly enough at first, and but for 
one circumstance we should probably have had norow. Thecircum- 
stance was this: Lord Palmerston suddenly turned round and 
adopted Mr. Clay's proposition. ‘‘ He was convinced, thon, by Mr. 
Clay's arguments?’? Possibly ; but, if not, he was convinced, by 
the cheors which greeted these arguments from his own side, that 
he could not carry his own proposal; and that alone was enough 
for the noble Lord. He did not relish the notion of marching into 
one lobby with Lord Robert Cecil, Sir John Pakington, e¢ id genus 
omne, whilst all his own friends were in the other; and so he 
suddenly, as we said, threw overboard his own proposal and adopted 
Mr. Clay’s; and hence the shindy that ensued. Suddenly the 
House grew electrical, and, for half an hour or more, flashed, and 
sparkled, and crackled; and we had such jostlings and collisions, 
such wiid porsonal accusations and fierce retorts, that the few 
strangers must have thought that we had all eaten of the insane 
root which takes the reason prisoner, and gonemad. But, an 
as we all were, there were not wanting incidents of a laughable 


character. 
A SATELLITE, 
Hers isons. When Lord Palmerston had made his announcement, 


Mr. Hennessy jumped up and charged the noble Lord with collusion, | 


and asserted that it had all been pre-arranged beforehand that 
Mr. Clay should move an amendment, and his Lordship should, after 
some little simulated hesitation, give way; and, as a proof that this 
was so, ho pointed out that Mr. Arthur Kinnaird had actually 
spoken against the noble Lord, A roar of laughter followed this sally. 
«Why should they laugh *’’ wo think wo hear some of our readers 
say; ‘we eee nothing init.’’ Perhaps not. Know, then, roadera, 


| little of the declamation which Mz. Leatham seemed disposed to 


thet Mr. Arthur Kinnaird is a personal friend of the noble Lord, | 


visits him at Romsey, travels with him, and in the house is always 
close behind him to cheer him, and is generally, politically, looked 


upon as one of his Lordship's satellites. And that he should oppose | 


Lord Palmerston was deemed a great wonder—as astonishing as the 
darting of one of Jupiter's moons out of ite orbit to circulate round 
Saturn would be to the astronomers. We, too, when we heard Mr. 
Kinnaird lift up his testimony in favour of Mr. Olay’s proposal, 
thought that there must have been a pre-arrangement, and were 
not at all surprised to hear Lord Palmerston immediately announce 
that he had changed his mind. When woe see the tigure-head 
looking out of the fog, aro we not sure that the ship is close 
behind? Mr. Honnesey, to give the House time to consider this, 
moved that tho debate be adjourned. 


AN EX-MINISTER WOOLGATHERING, 


And the Houss divided on the adjournment, and decided for the 
nonce not to adjourn, and then we had another funny incident, 
** There, there!’ in effect, said the usually grave and decorous Sir 
John Pakington, who had also got charged with electricity, leaping 
up, ‘do you seethat? Why, the (iovernment whips were tellers 
againet the Government proposition. Is not that evidence of 
collusion? Never in all my experience have I seen anything like 
that.’”’? The members on both sides stared at Sir John, and stared 
at each other, wondering what this might mean; for the division 
was not upon the Government proposition, but upon a question of 
adjournment. The Right Hon. Baronet’s wits for the moment 
had gone a-woolgathering; or it may have beor that he had glided 
away into tho land of dreams, and, suddenly waking irom his eleep, 
had rushed into the lobby, thinking that he was called to vote for 


the proposition, wholly unconscious that whilst he was woolgather- | 
ing, or dreaming, a motion for adjournment had been proposed. | 


Poor Six John! 


It was exquisitely funny to sec him declaiming away | 


at the Government, hammering ths table the while, wholly | 


unconscious of the blunder he had made, 


LORD BOBERT CECIL HIGHLY CHARGED, 


We need hardly say that Lord Robert Cecil all this while was 
much excited. It there be any electricity in the air it is eure to find 
a home in the noble Lord, Indeed, at times he is ao highly charged 
that he cannot sit still in his place, but hangs upon the slip as rest- 
less and excited as a terrier dog when ‘‘ varmint’’ are afoot. After 
Sir John sat down, Sir George Grey rose to show Sir John what a mis- 
take he had made, and whilst Sir George was speaking Lord Robert's 
eagerness was almost unrestrainable. He could hardly sit still. 
Nay, he did not sit, but crouched, an inch or two above his seat, 
with hia hand u his hat ready for a spring. And more than 
once, when he thought that the Home Secretary was about to sit 
down, the noble Lord was on his legs before his time, and had to 
recoil. At last, however, his time camo; and then wo saw a sight, 
Lord Robert's place is below the gang way, on the floor of the house, 
Usually, when a member rises, he keeps his position close to his 
seat; Lea Robert, however, always, in his excitement, gots away 
goms feet from his seat; we have at times seen him nearly 
in the middle of the floor; but on this occasion he was so 
highly charged that he actually bounded up to the table— 
8 , indeed, as if he meant to spring at the Home 
Secretary and seizo him by the throat. This, thon, was another 
of the ingidents of that eventiul night. What Sir George 
said thus to excite Lord Robert, and what Lord Robert, in the fierce- 
ness of his anger, said in return, we cannot stop to report. Buftice 
it for us to say that the matter in hand was not settled that night. 
Lord Palmerston had a majority of two to one; but, as we have 
adoretime ehown, a minority on a question of adjournment can always 
weary out a majority by successive motiona, and Lord Palmerston 
wisely gave way, aud allowed us all to go to bed, 

PEACE RETURNS, 

Thia question was not sottled until the succeeding Thursday ; and, 
strange to eay, it was then settled quietly, and with no signs of the 
former excitement. The cause of this change is not far to seek. On 
Guesday Passion dethroned Reason by a sudden coup-d’état; butina 
very few hours afterwards— perhaps before the actors in that scene had 
got to sleep-——Reason had asserted her rights, and, quietly taking 
#assion by the collar, had dethroned the usurper, and put him down 
into his proper place—to serve, but not to reign, Strangers who 
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know not the ways of the House wore probably surprised at the | 
calm manner in waist we talked on this subject on the following | 
Thursday; but to us there was nothing eurprising, for we a H 
often scen calm follow storms in this way before. Mr. Disraeli 
though, we fancy, wanted another row. He denounced the change 
proposed by Mr, Clay and assented to by Lord Palmerston, an 
announced that on a division he should support the original pro- 
position. The house was cleared fora division. No division, how- 
ever, took place; but Lord Robert Cecil quietly accepted the proposal 
of Mr. Clay. and, mirahile dictu, for this reason: Mr. Bright, 
who was not in the house on the former occasion, had 
risen, and appealed in a forcible manner to the noble Lord’s sense 
of justice. ‘* Mr. Lowe was to be tried; he had no confidence in @ 
Committee of fitteen, but he would feel confidence in a Committee of 
five impartially chosen, Surely common justice dictated that he 
ought to decide in this matter.” Such was Mr. Bright's reasoning ; 
and, just as the House was going to divide, Lord Robert rose and 
quietly and calmly said that, ‘ after the appeal made to him by the 
honourable member for Birmingham he did not think it tight to 
divide; ’’ and there ended this episode; and if we were in the habit 
of drawing political inferences in this paper we might discover some- 
thing very odd in the manner in which it ended ; however, this is 
not our business, but we may just name prominently three curious 
facts, leaving our readers to put their own interpretation thereon. 
Fact one, Disraeli urged on the fight; fact two, Bright suggested 
that the noble Lord should give way and accept the amended propo- 
sition ; fact three, Lord Robert, the fiery T'ybalt of the Conservative 
party, rejected the suggestion of his leader and meskly accepted 
that of Mr. Bright. 
A SUCCESSFUL DEBUTANT, : 

“‘Leatham”? is comparatively a new name in our Parliamentary 
annals. The hon. gentleman who bears it did not enter the house 
until 1859, and, if we remember rightly, did not speak until 1860, 
When Mr. Leatham first addressed the House he was, of course, 
received with respect, as all new members aro; but he did not pro- 
duce any great impression by bis first speech, nor could we augur 
from it that Mr, Leatham would achieve success and take rank 
amongst our best speakers. We could perceive that he was eloquent; 
we saw that he had abilities and culture; but he appeared to be too 
ambitious—seemed to be attempting more than he could well per- 
form; and, moreover, there was too much of the hustings style 
about his speeches, both in the :aatter of them and the manner of 
the speaker. Our impreeeion was that Mr. Leatham thought to take 
the House by storm—a most fatal notion for a young speaker to 
entertain—for the House does not like to be taken by 
storm, and sturdily revolts against all attempts in that 
way. But Mr. Leatham has wonderfully improved since then. 
Indeed, every successive speech which Mr. Leatham has made 
has been an improvement upon tho last. Ho has pruned his 
matter of its hustings luxuriance—he has toned down his manner 
until it has come to be nearly, if not quite, in accordance with the 
dominant key of the House; and thus he has gradually edged him- 
self into favour, so that whenever he rises the House hushes itself 
into silence and expectancy. That was a very capital speech 
which he delivered upon the question whether Leeds or 
Wakefield should be the assize town—that, we mean, in which Mr. 
Leatham cheffed his honourable friend Mr. Baines so unmer- 
cifully, and for half an hour kept the House in @ roar of 
laughter. But the speech which Mr, Leatham delivered 
upon the Oxford Test Abolition Bill was far better. Indeed, 
this was a most excellent speech. ‘There was in it eound argu- 
mentation, aptly illustrated, and illuminated every now and then by 
flashes, more or lees vivid, of real wit and humour, and it had very 


indulge in when he first entered the house. Not, however, readers, 
that we are averse to declamation; on the contrary, we hold that 
lofty and impassioned declamation is a true element of oratory. In 
ancient times it was the chief characteristic, Men then, however, 
were moved more by passion thun by reason. But passion, ones 
subdued and kept under now by reagon, is not dead, and may be 
fairly and legitimately appealed to. The true course for an orator 
to pursue is this—to mingle appeals to the passions sparingly with | 
solid argument, as [rskine, the prince of English orators, used to do; 
or, after reasoning out the subject, to finish with declamation, like 
Chatham and Gladstone. But none but a master of oratory | 
can do this effectively. Young men should be chary of at- 
tempting declamation, especially in the House of Commons, On the 
whole, then, Mr. Leatham has achieved success; and we now 
leave him for the present, If we mistake not, wo shall often have | 
to recur to him, and to congratulate him on still further improve- | 
ment. Mr. Leatham is Mr. Bright’s brother-in-law, Mr. Bright 
having merricd Mr. Leatham’s sister; and we have frequently 
heard it said, and ecen it printed, that Mr. Leatham is a copyist of 
the manner and style of his famous kinsman, But, as far as we 
can judge, there is no grourd for this charge. The only similarity | 
between the two that we have been able to detect is a similarity of 

opinion, In manner, in style, and in their modes of treating the | 
subjects on which they diccourse, they are essentially different, 

Though, for that matter, Mr, Leatham, if he were to take Mr. Bright | 
re - model, would incur no disgrace; tux where could he find a | 

etter f 


Bmperial joarliament, 
patbae § UNE 3. 


ae" ee , ee OF LORDS. 
On the motion for going into Committee on the Chimney-sweepers and 
Chimney Regulations Bill, 4 icra } 
The Karl of SHAFTESBURY said the object of the bill was to enforce the | 
principles of the present law by prohibiting the employment of climbing- 
boys altogether, He described the barbarities now practised on climbing-boys, 
and insisted on the necessity for stringent legislation. 
| 
| 


Lord BROUGIIAM and the Earl of DONOUGHMORE supported the bill, which 
passed through Committee with some amendments, ei : 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
GREENWICH HOSPITAL. 

On the motion for going into Committee of Supply, Sir J, HAY moved a 
resolution to the effect that the present system of double government of 
Greenwich Hospital should be abolished. That system had led to great 
mismanagement, and had made the hospital unpopular with the seamen, 

Mr. LIDDELL seconded the motion, which was supported by Mr. ADAM. 

Mr. CHILDERS admitted that there were grave abuses in the manage- 
ment of the hospital. For every £100 expended there were only one 
seamen snd one marine within its walls. The recommendations of the 
Commissioners in regard to the pensioners had been fairly carried out, In 
spite of the reforms, however, the number of pensioners had fallen off, and 
the Government were most anxious to give a careful atiention to the matter, 
They proposed to put into force further reforms and to abolish entirely the 
present system of double government. A scheme to carry out these proposals 
would be fully matured, and at the commencement of next Session the 
Government would be prepared to submit it to the House, 

Sir J. Hay withdrew his motion. 

a “ narnia APFAIRS, 

r J. FERGUSSON moved for a Select Committee to inquire ho 
number of members of the Administration charged with the podeich! the 
affairs of Scotland, and having seats in Parliament, is commensurate with 
ee that part of the United Kingdom. 
Wish to cast any imputation on the Lord Advocate; but, owing to - 
longed absences of the right hon. gentleman, many useful coabaten pork ve 
to Scotland were either shelved or passed without due consideration. He 


— there was a necessity for another Scotch member of the Adminis- 
ration, 


— HAMILTON supported the motion. 
fr. BOUVENIF, believing it to he wholly unnecessary, should oppeee it 
The LORD ADVOCATE denied the necessity for ouch an fnquey an that 


propored, and pointed out the numerous mes Sc 
Gates hal Goan pea. easures relating to Scotland 


After some further discussion the motion was withdrawn, 
THE OFFICERS IN THE NAVY. 
Sir L. PALK moved that on Tuesday next the House would resolve itself 
into a Committee to consider the claims of Staff Captains, Commanders, and 


Masters in the Royal Navy. Great injustice was 
ind tis he sova’e Wo here temeetinds as now done to these officers, 


He raid he did not 


| seven instead of five years’ penal servitude. 


| the correspondence he showed how ¥ 


| to their advantage to throw off their protective policy. 
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| Sir J. Pakington supported the motion, which was opposed Lo 


Paget and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and eventually withdrawae Cc 


MONDAY, JUNE 6, 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 
The Karl of CLARENDON moved the second reading of the Public Sch 
Bill, the object of which 1s to render any new appointments to the govern 
bodies of public schools subject to future legislation upon the quest 
After come discussion, during which several observations on the Ely 
the Public Schools Commission were made, the motion was agreed to, of 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
THE CONFERENCE ON DANISH AFFAIRS, 


Mr. OSBORNE inquired whether the Conference had arrived at any decis.... 
respecting the maintenance of the Treaty ot London, and if the Passe on 
arms between Denmark and the conflicting powers had been prolouged, + 

Lord PALMERSTON replied to the first part of the question that ne could 
not with propriety state what had been the proceedings of the Conference 
and to the latter part that no arrangement had yet been come to with regard 
to the continuance of the armistice; but he hoped, at the next meeting o{ 
the Conference, that some arrangement would be made. ‘The noble Lor 
also stated that the suspension of hostilities would expire on the loth, jf ,, 
were not previously renewed. No day had yet been tixed for the next (on. 
ference, as the members were waiting for instructions from their respectiya 
Courts. There was no reason to doubt that the Conference would meet again 
before the expiration of the armistice. 

At a later period of the evening, Lord H. LENNOX asked Mr. Osho 7 
whether he was satisfied with the reply he had received from the Premier agi 
the subject of the Conference. 1f he was satisfied it was more than mos, 
members were. Lt was notorious that on the Continent the proceedings of 
the Conference were published and canvassed, while at home they could vet 
no information. The noble Lord ought to tell them whether the statements 
in the foreign journals were correct, and whether the same Governmeyt 
which in the early part of the Session declared itself in favour of taintaining 
the Treaty of 1852 and the integrity of the Danish monarchy was no, 
prepared ‘to annihilate the Treaty of 1852 and dismember the Danis} 
monarchy. 

Mr. Oc HORNE said he was not satisfied with the answer he had received 
He believed the Government had, throughout the negotiations, been much 
more concerned for the integrity of the Treasury Bench than for the 
integrity of the Danish monarchy. The House had been put off withevasiye 
answers long enough, and it was time they had some detiuite information, 

Mr, DISKAELI said he was dissatisfied with the answer which had 
been given as to the Conference by Lord Palmerston, The House had 
been content to wait patiently so long as they were convinced thar 
the policy which the Government bad announcod was that which 
they were pursuing. The House was ignorant of what was being done in 
the Conference, except in so far as the reports from the Continent gave ther, 
information. ‘They had a right, therefore, to expect that the Government 
would declare what was being done. Ifthe policy of the Govecnment bad 
been changed, the House had a right to be informed of it. They had beey 
told that this country went into the Conference on the basis of the Treaty of 
1852, and to maintain the integrity and independence of Denmark. But 
according to rumour, that policy was abandoned. Some explanation of this 
was essential. Lf the rumours were true, it was a mockery of the House fo; 
the noble Lord to remain silent. 

Lord PALMERSTON complained of Mr, Disracli that he was taking him 
at a disadvantage, and attacking him when he was in the position of a may 
with his arms tied behind him. The right hon. gentleman knew that he was 
tongue-tied at that moment, and could not give him an answer. To state 
from day to day what was taking place in the Conference would be to en- 
danger the results and ubsolutely imperil the peace of Kurope. In spite, 
therefore, of the right hon. gentleman’s taunts he should not be induced ty 
violate what he considered w be his duty and throw impediments in the 
way of a successful issue to the negotiations. 

After some observations from Mr. 8. Fitzgerald, Lord R. Cecil, and 
other members, the subject dropped. 

SIR ROWLAND HILL AND LADY ELGIN, 

Lord Palmerston brought up two messages from the Queen—one recom- 
mending a grant of £20,000 to Sir Rowland Hill, and the other a pension of 
£1000 w year to the Countess of Elgin during her natural life. 

SUPPLY.—THE NEW NATIONAL GALLERY, 

The Honse having gone into Committe of Supply on the vote of £10,000, 
the sum required during the year for the excction of a uew National Gallery 
at Burlington House, end a long debate eusued. 

Lord J. MANNERS moved the rejection of the vote. 

On a division, the amendment was carried by 174 votes to 122. 

Several other vores were agreed to, 


TUESDAY, JUNE 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 

The House went into Committee on the Penal Servitude Acts Amendment 
Bill, On clause 2 Earl Grey moved the addition of words which would have 
the effect of giving to offenders previously convicted a minimum sentence ot 
Earl Granville opposed the 
amendment, which was supported by Lord Cranworth. Ear! Granville 
yielded, and the clause as amended was agreed to. On clause 4, Lord 
Houghton moved its omission, on the ground that it proviued a police 
espionage which would destroy the possibility of a discharged criminal 
earning an honest livelihood, A discussion ensued; but eventually, on a 
division, the clunse was retained by 49 votes to41, On the motion of Lord 
Portman, the provisions of the clause were made to refer to males only, and 
ad clause as thus amended was agreed to, The other clauses were also agreed 


Ools 
overning 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 

DISCRIMINATING DUTIES ON BRITISH SHIPPING, 
_ Mr. LINDSAY moved for correspondence with tue Goveruments of France, 
Spain, aud Portugal, in reference vo the abrogation of the discriminating 
duties levied on british ships trading with those countries. In moving for 
% had been the increase in our com- 
mmerciul mariue since the repeal of the navigation laws. In 1849 the tonnage 
ot Great Britain, exclusive of the culonies, was 3,500,000 tons, In 1862 it 
was 4,950,000 tons, Steam shipping had increased from 147,000 tons in 184: 
to 600,000 tons in 1863, In 1849 there entered and cleared of British 
shipping 9,700,000 tons, while last year the total was 15,300,000 tons, But this 
Was insignificant compared with our exports, which haa risen from a declared 
value of £59,000,0U0 in 1847 to £146,000,000 in 1863, France, Spain, 
Portugal, and the United States bad declined to follow our example in 
regard to the navigation laws. As to the United States, he would at present 
Say nothing ; but as to the other countries, he argued that it would be much 
He had no doubt 
that efforts had been made to induce them to do so, and he wanted to see the 
correspondence, 

Mr. M. GIBSON consented to produce the correspondence. He agreed with 
everything that the hon. gentleman had said us co the bencticial effects of 
the repeai of the navigation laws, 


AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS, 

Mr, CAIRD moved that, in the opinion of the House, the collection and 
early publication of the agricultural statistics of Great Britain would be 
advantageous to the public interest. The mode by which he suggested the 
returns should be collected had been tried for two years in two counties in 
Scotland with perfect success, 1t was by employing the persons engaged in 
carrying out the ordnance survey. But as the six-inch survey in England 
Was not yet completed, he would take typical or sample districts, and not 
embrace an accurate return from every acre of land throughout the country, 
and these sample districts should be, say, ten in Kngland and tive in Scotland 
of 100,000 acres each, 

Several members having addressed the House, 

Mr. M, GiBson, in moving the “ previous question,” admitted that the 
collection of agricultural statistics would be most desirable in the interests 
of both the agricultural and mercantile communities, but resolutions had 
already passed the House to the same effect, and he thought there was ne 
necessity for multiplying them. 

Sir G@. GREY said that the Government were quite satisfied that agri- 
cultural statistics would be advantageous, but they would be of little value 
unless they were coliccted for the United Kingdom, and that compulsorily. 
He objected to the resolution that it did not advance by one step the prac 
end its mover had in view. ‘The proper course would be for the hon. 
gentleman to bring in a bill on the subject. 

Mr. Caird having replied, on a division the motion was carried against the 
Government by seventy-four to sixty-two. 

The House was counted out at a quarter to eight o'clock, 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 8, 


of HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
; SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS BILL. 
Mr. Lawson Moved the second reading of this bill, and explained that its 
object was to brovidg that no licenses to public-houses and beershops shoul 
be either granted or "renewed in case two thirds of the inhabitants of the 
parish were opposed to it, 
tis, aPtain JERVIS, in moving as an amendment that the bill be read a second 
: vad that day three months, said he had lived for several years in those 
States ot America where the sale of intoxicating liquors was prohibited: 
the © had no hesitation in saying that drunkenness had increased wader 
ila ae Instead of a man going openly to a public bar for his glass of 
: quor, he went into cellars, where the traffic was illicitly conducted. There 
he got drunk, and there he was detained until he got sober again, because if 
secn in @ state of intoxication the dealer would be fined. 
Mr. BRIGHT said, whilst he thoroughly sympathised with those who 
= to promote habits of temperance, he owned he could not see his way 
be — 4s to justify him in voting for the bill. He feared that if it passed 
M a Bo it inight be followed by violent, sudden, and capricious action. 
t. ROEBUCK denounced the measure as a mischievous one, that would 
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read dissension and heartburnings throughout the length and breadth of 
ihe land. He granted that the liquor traffic was dangerous to society ; but 
it had been surrounded by all the legitimate and reasonable restrictions 
that could be imposed. The working classes could not lay in their stock of 
wine, spirits, and beer, like their more wealtby fellow-subjects. To sweep 
away the depots, therefore, from which they received their supplies, would 
be to deprive them of their enjoyments, 

sir G. GREY objected to the bill that it would lead to the exercise of 
intolerable tyranny by majorities over minorities, and that its general 
operation would be so harsh that an opposition would very likely be organised 
to defeat its provisions. : 

After some further discussion, the House having divided, the second 
reading was negatived by 292 to 35, 


THURSDAY, JUNE 9. 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 


THE DANO-GERMAN QUESTION, 

In reply to the Earl of Shaftesbury, Earl RUSSELL was understood to say 
that it had been proposed to prolong the armistice for a fortnight. The 
Danes first agreed to the proposal, and afterwards the German Powers con- 
sented. This was decided on at the sitting cf the Conference that day, 

AMERICA. 

The Marquis of CLANRICARDE moved for papers referring to emigration 
from Ireland to the United States, and also as to the enlistment of emigrants 

Boston. 

BROUGHAM seconded the motion, 

Earl RUSSELL assented to the production of the papers moved for by the 
noble Marquis. Lord Lyons had repeatedly remonstrated with the Federal 
Government, and he (Earl Russell) had done all in his power to second the 
remonstrances of his noble friend. But, unfortunately, the war in America 
was being conducted with such fury and with such a reckless expenditure of 
life and treasure on both sides that all representations or remonstrances 
appeared unavailing. 

The Marquis of CLANRICARDE said it was notorious that recruiting for 
the Northern States was constantly going on in Ireland, and yet our own 
Government had the greatest difiiculty in obtaining recruits, 

Earl RUSSELL observed that if the noble Marquis would supply him with 
proof in corroboration of his assertion he would place the facts in the hands 
of the Home Secretary, in order that he might prosecute the parties, 

The motion was then agreed to. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
THE ARMISTICE, 

In answer to Mr. D, Griffith, Lord PALMERSTON said that at the meeting 

of the Conference to-day the armistice had been prolonged for a fortnight. 
THE PENSION TO THE COUNTESS OF ELGIN, 

‘The House went into Committee. 

Lord PALMERSTON, having narrated the services of Lord Elgin, proposed 
that a pension of £1000 a year be granted to the Countess of Elgin, adding 
that the East Indian Department had granted her a sum of equal amount. 

Lord STANLEY, in seconding the motion, expressed the entire and cordial 
concurrence of the Conservative side of the House in the estimate which 
Lord Palmerston had made of Lord Elgin’s services. 

The vote was agreed to. 


THE COLLECTION OF TAXES BILL, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO THE ILLUSTRATE 
(In ail cases to be paid in advance.) 
Stamped Edition, to go free by post. 
Three Months, 4s. 4d.; Six Months, 8s. 8d,; Twelve Months, 17s, 4d. 
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Four Stamps should be eent for Single Copies. 
Office, 2, Catherine-street, Strand, W.C. 
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THE ROYAL ACADEMY AND THE NATION. 

THE Government has suffered an overwhelming defeat, upon 
a point of internal administration however, and not upon a 
question of policy, The result will, therefore, not be a dis- 
solution, The question was one so plain and easy of compre- 
hension that it was not difficult to obtain a judgment of the 
majority of the House of Commons in favour of justice and 
common-sense. The view adopted by the House was, in fact, 
that which the Premier had himself long since expressed, and 
which he would probably still have retained but for his 
avowed principle of supporting his colleagues, while leaving to 
them all due control of their several departments, 

The case stands thus. About a century ago, a scheme for an 
English national academy of the fine arts was promoted by 
William Hogarth and other British artists, Hogarth died 
before his plan came to maturity, but it found favour with 
Royalty, His Majesty King George III. granted a charter of 
incorporation to the associated artists, who thereupon were 
permitted to entitle their institution ‘‘The Royal Academy.” 
At the outset its members were kindly accommodated with 
rooms at Somerset House for the purposes of study and of ex- 
hibition, Years afterwards, when the Academy had become 
more firmly established, it was found desirable to occupy the 
whole of Somerset House as Government offices, The Academy 
was therefore shifted to the building which it has ever since 
tenanted jointly with the National Gallery, But the times 
have changed, The Royal Academy, no longer the needy 
nursery of British art, has become a wealthy guild, Its annual 
income, from the shillings taken at the doors during the 
exhibition months, exceeds by thousands of pounds its expendi- 
ture upon prize medals, professors, studentships, and banquets, 
although the latter form no inconsiderable item in its accounts, 
Its presidents are usually elected less for their talents as artists 
than for their presence and their accomplishments as courtiers, 
Sir Martin Archer Shee and Sir Charles Lock Hastlake can 
scarcely, even by the most partial of friends, be accepted as 
having ever possessed claims to stand at the head of British 
art, But painters of even more feeble pretensions than these 
have been elected Royal Academiciane, Occasionally, it is 
true, a concession is made to popular predilections, and the 
Academy confers its diploma upon a painter whom it would be 
too gross a dereliction to exclude, 

The Royal Academy now posseses an enormous reserved 
fund, of which the accumulation can only be justified by the 
plea that it has been set aside to meet the precise contingency 
which has now occurred. The National Gallery and the 
Academy have alike outgrown the building in which the latter 
Was at first permitted to houee its«]f upon sufferance, One or the 
other must, therefore, seek other premises, The Government has, 
cwiously enough, called upon the nation to surrender ita portion 
ot the building in Trafalgar-square, and to seek at its own 
expense @ new site and a new establishment, leaving the | 
Academy in free possession of the entire of the present edifice, 
of which it now occupies one half only, This was the propo- 
‘ition submitted to the House of Commons on Monday evening, | 
and which was deservedly rejected, 
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It may be difficult to some to conceive how a proposal eo 


utterly preposterous could have been seriously urged, But the | 


explanation is simple enough. The Academicians are a 
powerful and influential body, and, as individuals, can bring 
Strong pressure to bear upon aristocratic and powerful patrons. 
On the other hand, as regards the National Gallery, “ what is 
everybody’s business is nobody’s business,” as the popular 
paradoxical saying expresses it. Still, the vote of Monday 
night has only left matters in sfaty que, What is now 
required, and is in fact necessary, is that it should be resolved 
that, in consequence of the known and perfect ability of the 
Royal Academy to shift for itself, it should be called upon to 
abandon the premises graciously accorded to it in its infancy, 
when it stood in need of assistance, It would be easy enough 
to hold its next exhibition in an establishment of its own, 
And it would be but a graceful act on the part of the 
Academicians—now that the sense of Parliament has been so 
unequivocally expressed—to yield to the increasing require- 
ments of the national collection, The Royal Academy would 
certainly lose neither in popularity nor in patronage by adopt- 
ing this course, without waiting to be driven to it by a yet 
more decisive measure than that of tho simple rejection of 
Mr, Cowper's proposal, 


SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 
THE QUEEN arrived at Windsor from Balmoral on Wcdnesday, 


MR. MERRY'S SCOTTISH CHIEF won the gold cup at Ascot on Thursday, 
as well as the First Biennial Stakes. 

LA POMMERAIS was executed at Paris on Thursday morning. 

KING GEORGE of Greece arrived at Corfu on the 6th inst., and was 
received with enthusiasm by the people. Sir Henry Storks had formally 
delivered the government into the hands of the Assembly. 

THE DUKE OF SAXE-COBURG is seriously ill, 

PRINCE NAPOLEON is said to be writing a book about the “ Authors in 
the Imperial Family.” 

THE DUCHESS OF HAMILTON has purchased an immense palace in the 
Rue St. Dominique, Paris, for £60,000, considerably under its value. 

MR. KENNY MEADOWS, the artist, has been granted a pension of £80 a year, 
in consideration of the merit displayed in his * Illustrated Shakepeare,” and 
other well-known works, 

MAJOR GORDON, the English commander of the Imperialist troops in 
China, has defeated the Taepings at Waisoo, and other important successes 
are anticipated, 

THE EX-RAILWAY KING, MR. HUDSON, is said to be again in possession of 
wealth, the Spanish Government having paid him a disputed claim, 

A MACHINE FOR WASHING DISHES has lately been invented and patented 
in America. 

LORD NAPIER, her Majesty’s Ambassador at the Court of St. Petersburg, 
has been appointed by the Queen a Knight of the Most Ancient and Most 
Noble Order of the Thistle, 

CAPTAIN CAMERON, the British Consul, and other British subjects at 
Gondar, have been imprisoned by the Abyssinian authorities. The reason 
for this has not transpired. 

RIck, in grain and in straw, may henceforward be imported into France 
from all countries, and under any flag, free of duty. 

THE OFFICERS of the late Anglo-Chinese expedition have presented 
Captain Sherard Osborn with a valuable service of plate. 

THE APARTMENTS in Hampton Court Palace, vacant by the deatb of the 
Dowager Viscountess of Hereford, have been given to Lady Lyndhurst. 

MR. JOHN COLEMAN writes to the 7imes that there is now living in poor 
circumstances in Wolverhampton a lineal descendant of Gilbert Shakspeare, 
brother of the poet, of whom he ts described as being the * living image.” 

AN IMPERIAL DECREE abolishing the duties on articles of export from 
Russia and Poland has been promulgated. There is a short list of excepted 
articles. 

THE LORD LIEUTENANT OF IRELAND has quite recovered from his recent 
indisposition. On Saturday last he rode through the city on horseback. He 
was every where greeted in the warmest manner, the gentlemen raising their 
hats as he passed through the streets. 

NEW YORK STATE owes, national liabilities and all, 1,000,000,000 dols.— 
within 68,000,000 dols. of the value of all her real estate. 

HIS EXCELLENCY THE VICEROY OF INDIA has, it is rumoured, deter- 
mined upon sending a military force against the Bhootias, to chastise them 
for the outrage they recently committed upon the mission under the Hon. 
Ashley Eden. 

THE JOURNAL Le Progress de Lyon has been suspended for two months 
on account of a libellous article upon the late Duke de Malakoff. 

THE GROWTH OF COTTON IN ITALY for the present season Mr. John 
Cheetham has found variously estimated at from 120,000 to 60,000 bales of 
two cwt. each, and the lowest estimate of the crop of next year at from 
100,000 to 150,000 bales. 

THE LANDS of Gilmorehill and West Bank have been purchased by the au- 
thorities of the University of Glasgow for the sum of £65,000, with the view 
of transferring the College buildings to that magnificent site at an early date. 

IN IRELAND there were, on New-Year’s Day, 3003 prisoners ; 2513 were 
Roman Catholics, 364 are described as belonging to the Established Church, 
122 as Presbyterians, three were Quakers, and one a Methodist. 

A PERSON who was found very drunk upon a racecourse in America 
accounted for his condition by stating that some friends of his had been 
betting liquor on the races, and had employed him to “ hold the stakes.” 

THE GRAND PRIZE OF PARIS, value £4000, and a work of art given by 
the Emperor, was run for on Sunday last, when the winners both of the 
English Derby and the English Oaks were beaten, and the prize was won by 
Vermouth, a horse of whose powers only moderate ideas were entertained. 

TuE KAFFIRS at work on the Knysna road, Cape of Good Hope, in cutting 
through a mountain, have dug up a very large number of human skulls and 
bones, twenty feet below the surface of the rock. ‘They are supposed to be, 
from their size and form, the remains of Bushmen. 

Tue TOTAL Loss OF THE PRUSSIAN TROOPS during the late campaign is 
calculated, from official sources, at 116 officers, 218 sub-officers, forty-six 
bandsmen, and 1592 privates killed and wounded ; with nine officers and 117 
sub-officers, bandsmen, and privates taken prisoners. 

TUE SWIMMING-MATCH FOR THE CHAMPIONSHIP AND £200, which took 
place on Monday afternoon, resulted in a victory to Mather, of Manchester, 
who accomplished the two miles in 31 min. 12sec. The match was well 
contested ; but Professor Beckwith’s strength failed him, and he had to 
abandon the contest before reaching the goal. 

A VALUABLE MARE belonging to Mr. Richards, farmer, of Ladock, 
Cornwall, a few days ago broke over a fence into a garden and upset a couple 
of beehives. A vast number of bees at once stuck to the animal and stung 
her so severely that she died in a few hours, 

THE HONOURABLE RUSTOMJEE JAMSETJEE JEJEEBHOY has offered to 
place £15,000 in the hands of Government, to provide art instruction for the 
natives and East Indians of the Presidency of Bombay. 

MR, WILLIAM WENTWORTH FITZWILLIAM HUME, member for Wicklow, 
has come in for an enormous fortune, within the last few days, by the death 
of his mother. He is now in possession of about £42,000 a year. His mother 
was sister of Mr. Quentin Dick, a well-known millionaire, and on that 
gentleman's death came in for the life use of his wealih. 

A Few Nights AGO a stalwart Scotch Boniface who was talking boast- 
ingly about his customers, said, **-—— is the most regular man in Hawick ; 
he comes here and gets drunk every Saturday, and has done the seme for ten 
years, except when his mother died, and that time he came on the Sunday. 
It’s agrand thing, being punctual ” 

LETTRAS have been received from Dr, Livingstone, dated Feb. 24, at which 
date he was at Mozambique and about to proceed to Bombay, having just 
completed a journey on foot through a range of mountains north-west of 
the Shiré, an account of which will be given to the Geographical Society on 
June 15. 

CHARLES BUCKNELL, & waiter at the Lion Tavern, New Cattle Market, 
stabbed a girl named Geary, & bontemaid in the establishment, on Wednes- 
day, with a knife. The wound was in the left breast, and death almost 
instantly ensued. It is said that the parties had been in the habit of walking 
together, but that the girl wished to discontinue the connection, and hence 
the reason of the crime. 

THE TOTAL NUMBER of electors for cities and boroughs In England and 
Wales was 478,447 in 1862-5, and 491,229 in 1863-4. In Scotland the 
numbers were 62,519 in 1862-3, and 52.618 in 1563-4, The total number of 
electors for countics in England and Wales was 51,085 in 1862-3, 2nd 435,788 
4. In Scotch counties the numbers have decreased from 49.643 in 
3 to 49,109 in 1865-4, 
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IMPERATORI AND SCAGLIONI, who Were sentence. to imprisonmen’ f.- 
twenty years for having eonspired to assassinate the Emperor of the Fre \.- 
are about to be removed from the prison of Mazas to a fortress where {'.\. 
are to undergo their punishment. Greco and Trabucco, who were senten::! 
to transportation, are shortly to be removed from Paris to the place of their 
destination, which is not yet announced, 


M. RENAN, author of the ‘Life of Jesus,” has declined the post of 


| Assistant-Curator of the Imperial Library offered to bim by the Government. 


He says he is more wishfnl to retain the post of Professor of Hebrew and 
Syriac, to which he was appointed by the Institute and the College of France, 


; and he will hold it without salary. He desires to labour for the development 


of those studies intrusted to his charge. 


DREADFUL ACCIDENT TO AN ASCOT TRAIN. 


A re\RrUL accident occurred on Tuesday night on tho South- 
Western Railway. One of the ¢ «ng returning from Ascot 
races—one of these long, unmanage e trains, heavily laden with 
holiday-makers, and such as are only seen at race-times—ran into 
another train at the Egham station, destroying two carriages, killing 
five passengers almost on the spot, and more or less seriously in- 
juring between twenty and twenty-five others, The accident occurred, 
at about a quarter to eight o'clock, to the train which had left the 
races a little after seven, and which was followed as soon as safety, 
as it was thought, permitted, by another train equaily long and 
equally heavy. 

It may be mentioned here that, owing to the many false starts, 
the races were not over till a late hour, and that, as it drew towards 
evening, considerable anxiety was experienced by the railway officials 
as to the rush of passengers they would have, all desiring to be sent 
off as fast as the trains could be tilled. This rush came at about seven 
eek, and the trains were dispatched very rapidly one after the 
other, 

Tie train to which the acoident occurred left Ascot soon aiter seven ; 
and, though the line is a particularly difficult one, full of dangerous 
curves and steep gradients, it arrived at Egham safe enough shortly 
before eight o'clock. Tickets were collected there; and while thia 
was going on a complaint was made to the station authorities of 
some cardsharpers being in a carriage. An altercation arose about 
their removal, which, whether succeasful or not, was long enough to 
delay the train two or three minutes more, During this interval the 
next train from Ascot came up, just as the firet was moving off. 
The inevitable collision was so clearly seen that those in the station 
called to the passengers in the last carriages to jump from them. 
The guard was in the break-van, last of all, and his experienced eye 
needed no warning as he looked out and saw the next train coming 
on. He jumped out at once, though not a moment too soon, as the 
crushed fragments of his van caught his coat skirts and tore them off. 

The collision was very violent, owing to the immense weight of 
the following train, It crushed the guard’s-van to splinters, 
crushed a second-class carriage next to it, and partly crushed an- 
other beyond. The usual scene of confusion and dismay succeeded. 
Assistance was telegrapbed for to London and to Ascot, and the 
work of succouring those injured instantly began. ‘There was 
a horrible scene beneath the ruins of the broken-up second-class 
carriage. From out of the wreck the bodies of four gentlemen were 
removed. A fifth died as he was being carried to the bank, and 
a sixth was so injured as to leavo almost no hopes whatever of 
recovery. About twenty-five other passengers were found to have 
sustained injuries, such as concussions, dislocations, and broken 
bones. But even the most serious of these, it is to be hoped, will 
not be likely to prove fatal, as, with the exception of the one whom 
we have mentioned as believed to be mortally injured, all were, 
up to Wednesday night, likely to do well. 

About twenty-five passengers thus came to the Waterloo station, all 
more or less alarmed and shaken, many weak and faint, and with their 
clothes covered with blood. At twelve the gentleman whose almost 
fatal injuries we have mentioned was brought up on a stretcher-bed 
in a guard’s-yan, and accompanied during the journey by a surgeon, 
and was removed from Waterloo station on a bed placed in a light, 
long chaise which the officials had provided to take him to Charing- 
cross Hospital. His name is unknown, and he remained as insensible 
as one already dead. In appearance he was a young gentleman ot 
six or eight and twenty years of age. 

It is stated that the train which run into that at Mgham was 
going at great speed. This, however, can scarcely have been the 
case, as, had it been so, its weight would have beon sufficient to crush 
it through half the train it ran into. Very few persons were 
injured, or even much shaken, in tho second train. None of its 
carriages were damaged, and its engine-driver and firoman kept their 
posts on the engine unhurt, The line was cleared in the course of 
about an hour, and a went on as usual. The corpses were 
not much mutilated, death, apparently, having arisen from con- 
cussion, One gentleman was conveyed to the Railway Inn in a 
very dreadful state, having had both his legs so much shattered 
that amputation was inevitable, and this operation was performed 
on Wednesday by Mr. Ferguson, who went down to Egham for the 
purpose, at the request of the Prince of Wales, in whose household 
the cufferer was engaged as an apprentice to M. Francatelli, cief-de- 
apie An inquiry into the cause of the occurrence will of course 

we made. 


YACHTING.—The ocean match of the yachts for prizes of the value of 
eighty guineas for schooners and yawls, and fifty guineas for cutters, took 
place on Saturday, from Gravesend to Harwich. The start of twenty-one 
yachts was effected a little before half-past five in the morning, and after a 
good race, not devoid of incidents, the Volante cutter came in first ac 
Harwich, a little after three in the afternoon. The Whirlwind yawl won the 
prize for her class, strangely enough, taking thirty guineas more than thu 
first vessel, which beat her by half an hour. 

PRINTERS’ ALMSHOUSEsS.—The annual general meeting of the above 
society will be held at Anderton’s Hotel, Fleet-street, on Monday evening 
next, at eight o'clock, to receive the report of the committee for the past year 
as wo the state of the society's affairs, with an acccunt of its finances; tu 
appoint a treasurer, secretary, collector, and two auditors; and aiso to fill 
up the vacancies in the committee, Previous to the transaction of the 
business of the general meeting, an election will take place of one male and 
one female inmate. Donations and subscriptions to the funds will be most 
thankfully received by the collector, Mr. C. Pope, 14, Derby-street, Argyle- 
square, W.C. ; and at 6, Wine Office-court, Fleet-street, 

Ascot RAcEs.—Their Royal Highneeses the Prince and Princess of Wales, 
with Princess Mary of Cambridge, paid a visit to Ascot on Tuesday, the firss 
day of the great races. The Royal party arrived in time to see the first race 
on the card, and remained until aiter “ the Prince of Wales’s Stakes” had 
been run. The racing,on the whole, was excellent, the weather was most 
propitious, and there were a greater number of people present than the oldest 
trequenter of the Heath remembered. There were strange u- ays at the 
starting-post, and the latter part of the programme was run o!f move than 
an hour behind time: but the onlookers were perfectly good-homoured, and 
even the unwonted delays did not disturb their equanimity, 

MARRIAGES IN HIGH Lire.—On Tuesday morning Lord Frederick 
Cavendish, second son of the Duke of Devonshire, was marricd in We-t- 
minster Abbey to the Hon. Lucy Lyttelton, a Maid of Honour to the Quee », 
and daughter of Lord Lyttelton, Lord Lieutenant of Worcesters ire, A mar- 
riage has been arranged to take place, on the 14th inst., between Lord 
Elphinstone and a daughter of the late and sister of the present Earl of 
Dunmore. he Hon. Ellen Stuart, second daughter of Lord and Lady 
Blantyre will be married to Sir David Baird on the 15th, A matrimonial 
union is arranged between the Dowager Lady Seafield and Lord Henry 
Loftus, brother of Lady Egerton of Tatton. Marriages between the under- 
mentioned parties are also said to be arranged :— Mr. I’bynne, the eldest son 
of the Rey. Lord John Thynne, D.D., and Miss Sheridan, daughter of Mr, 
Brinsley Sheridan, M.P.; Sir Coutts Trotter Lindsay, Bart., and Miss 
Fitzroy, daughter of the late Hon. Henry Fitzroy. The young lady is still 
in her teens. 

Srexch DAY aT ETON,—Saturday last being “ speech day” at Eton, 9 
very large number of ladies and gentlemen, relatives of the scholars and 
others, visited the college. The speeches, whieh were most effectively given, 
were concluded about one o'clock, when the company spread themselves over 
the pluy ing-fields of the college and waited for the review of the Kton College 
Rifles, which was to take place at three o'clock, and the time was pleasantly 
wiled away in listening to the band of the Scots Furilier Guards, under Mr. 
C. Godfrey, The volunteers made their appearance punctually, and were 
received by Lord Carrington, Lord Lieutenant of bucks, who, av the close of 
the evolutions, addressed a few words of approbation to the boys, who 
acknowledged his courtesy with hearty rounds of cheering, At four o'clock 
2 large and distinguished company sat down to ® well-served repast in the 
College Hall, In the evening the regatta, which is always the great feature 
of the day, care off with great éclat, The banks of the river, the floats, and 
Windsor Bridge, were crowded with people. A graad discharge of fireworks 
terminated the proceedings of the day, 
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YHE PROCESSION OF BOATS ON THE CAM ==:EE PACE os 


THE LOUNCER AT THE CLUBS. , 
TERE is no reason to beliove that the smart skirmish on —_ 
affairs on Monday was pre-arranged. I think it waa not, In the 
early part of the evening Mr. Bernal Osborne asked Lord Palmerston 
whether the Conference had come to any decision respecting the 
Treaty of London, and whether the armistice would be prolonged 
beyond the time originally fixed‘ Lord Palmerston declined to 
ive any information about the proceedings of the Conference, but 
intimated that in all probability the armistice would be prolonged. 
And, as there was no question before the House, the subject was 
dismtesed for atime. There was then a small conference held in 
the lobby of the library—the commissioners being B. Osborne, Lord 
Henry Lennox, &o,—at whioh conference it was determined, on the 
motion that ‘‘ Mr. Speaker do leave the chair,’ once more to make 
a resolute attempt to ‘‘draw”’ the noble Lord at the head of the 
Government. Consequently, in due time, Lord Henry rose, 
according to agreement, and opened the ball. Mr. B. Osborne seconded 
Lord Henry, and then Disraeli rose. Loud cheering greeted the Con- 
servative chief, led off by **the commissioners.” If they had notdrawn 
Pam, thoy had roused Dizzyand kicked up a debate, which was some- 
thing. Disraeli made a long speech—too long; it would have been 
more effective if it had been shorter, as friends and foes alike acknow- 
ledged. Lord Paimerston, however, was not drawn, but resolutely 
kept in his hole. He epoke with vigour and something more, but would 
disclose nothing. After he sat down, Mr. Seymour Fitzgerald, once 
Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs, tried it on, but got no response. 
This is a true and particular history of the ekirmish which has been 
so much talked of as indicative of something further and more im- 
ortant ahead—a sort of storm-bird augury, a gale not far off. 
hen the Conference shall have finished its labours, supposing their 
decision to be not satiafactory—i.e., too German—tho knowing ones 
say we are to have a pitched battle upon the foreign policy of the 
Government ; and that Government will be defeated, Ko., &o, You 
know what follows. Well, my opinion is that, satisfactory or not, 
we shall have no pitched battle upon the decision of the Conference. 
If it be satisfactory, of course we shall have none; but if it 
should be unsatisfactory, as probably it will be—at all events, 
sufficiently so for the purposes of the Opposition—shall we 
have a crisis then? P think not. I do not believe that 
the Opposition chiefa will venture a battle on so ticklish o 
subject. It is easy to criticise the policy of the Government, 
and perhaps that policy may be faulty; but if the question 
of who shall be trusted with our foreign policy in future should 
come fairly before the House, the Opposition chiefs must declare 
broadly and plainly what their policy is. ‘‘This has been your 
licy ; and this would have been and is ours.’’ This must be the 
avguege of the Opposition if they mean a serious struggle for 
offics. ‘* And now, gentlemen of the House of Commons, choose 
you which will you have, the Conservative or the Liberal policy. 
They are both before you, and you are to decide.’’ Well, I do not 
believe that, under these conditions, the Conservative leaders will 
come to the scratch; and under no other can they come. It is 


whispered that they are resolved to play the desperate card of war | the Rev. Dr. J. A. Emertom, of Hanwell College. At atime when 


with the German Powers; but this I do not believe for a moment. 

But here comes my club p. 1 
of this matter. ‘‘Here, Mr. Blogg, read that, and give me your 
opinion upon it from a Uonservative point of view.’’ ‘Oh, to be 
sure. Let me look at it.” 1 ‘ it | 
“Tt is written with your ueual ssgacity, my friend. But Idon’t like 

our friends’ foreign policy, though. This Danish business might 
eed been managed better, I think ; but Johnny made a false sturt. 
Still I do not believe that our fellows could do any good by coming 
in just now. I have just seen Brace; you know Brace? he was in 
Peel's Government as Under Secretary or something of that sort, 
and, though he was always a free trader, he is a sham or Conserva- 
tive.” ‘* Yes; and what does he say?’’ “ Well, he is in 8 deuced 
rage about that sorimmageon Monday. Hesays it was ill-timed—a 
great blunder, in short, and that Dizzy is always making these 
blunders, and that Palmerston was clearly right in refusing t» open 
on the doings of the Conference. ‘I'll tell you what it is, Blogg,’ 
suid ho, ‘that paper oslled the Owl was right when it said that her 
Majesty’s Opposition is the most incompetent that ever eat in Par- 
liament, and unless it change, and I ave no hope that it will, I trust 
that it will never bo suffered to govern the country again.’’’ ‘He 
was in a rage, thon?’’ ‘Rago! I believe you. He said, too, that 
Dizzy's conduct in Bob Lowe's business was all wrong. As leader of 
a great party, evidently divided upon the subject, he should have 
kept out of that business altogether.” ‘To be sure. By-the-way, 
did you notice how coolly Robert Cecil threw his leader over? ’’ 
*“‘No; how wasit?’’ ‘ Why, Dizzy, thinking Cecil was as hot on 
Thursday as he was on Tuesday, went in strongly for a fight ; but 
Lord Robert, at the recommendation of Mr. Bright, promptly turned 
round and accepted the amendment of Mr. Ha. 

** But, tell me, how came Bright to plead for Lowe? There 
is no love lost between theso two, I should think. Mr. Lowe’s 
connection with a certain tee which is anything but friendly to 
your Radical friend would, I should have thought, be a quite 
sufficient reason for Bright at least to stand aloof; and how he 
could plead on behalf of tho ex-Minister I cannot imagine. Explain, 
my friend, explain!’’ ‘The only explanation is thie—Mr. Bright, 
as we have often had occasion to see, loves justice so much that he 
will not see an enemy unfairly run down. My belief is, that 
Bright would not stand by and quiotly sce a foul blow dealt to 
Old Nick himself.” ‘* Well, 1 believe that; and, as the shopkeeper 
said to Oharles Fox when he was canvassing, ‘I like his generosity, 
but confound his principles.’ And so, good-by, Mr. Lounger! and 
mind you report me correctly.” : 

Nathaniel Hawthorne, who is just dead, was sixty years old, and 
had done his work ; but it always s:ems too early to lose good men 
who have made themselves places in our more intimate knowledge 
aud regard. A very sheltered and very honourable place was that 
wich Hawthorne had made for himeelf in the highest classes of 
English minds. He had personally all the best qualities of a man 
of letters, especially that of a nobie retiringness, while as a writer 
he had quelities in a epecial sense his own. He wrote in a fine, 
living style, clear as glass, as quiet as it was strong, and, though 
full of point, so carefully toned that hasty readers often took 
its transparent reticence for weakness. In other respects Mr. 
Hawthorne was totally free from the vulgarities, slovenlinesses, and 
mannerisms of recent literature. He might have come from a 
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“Well, now, what do you think of it? ”’ | talents and experience of the author should secure very grave con- 


I will ask him what he thinks | 
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too political, Sir; it will give otfence at Coart, Pray alter it.” 
Thie course the author declined to adopt and withdrew the address, 
which, conecquently, will not now form a part of the programme 
for the occesion. Mr. Friswell’s piece takes a survey of the state of 
the political atmosphere all the world over, and it is believed that 
the iollowing are the lines to which the sensitive gentlemen who 
form the committee acting on behalf of the St. George's Volunteers 
take exception :— 

Peace reigns in Warsaw, since the Cossack’s heel 

Tramples, in blood that’s warm, on limbs that feel ; 

In Denmark hard-set teeth and curses deep, 

And eyes that flash with hate disdain to weep; 

While Prussian chivalry, with valour hot, 

Stoops down to plunder e’en the peasant 8 pot. 


If lower down the map we take a view, 
Burglarious Spain garrots our friend Peru, 
Wisbing the deeds of Prussia to rehearse, 
Knocks down a little one, and prigs his purse. 


Not quite flat burglary this, surely. Yet not so, it seems, think the 
e8 of St. George's. : Z 
ho Parisians are imbibing English tastes rapidly. Horse-racing 
is not only becoming popular, but—muirabile dictu '—English lite- 
rature, The * Libraire Hachette” is publ shing ail Miss Braddon’s 
novels, and with great success, The translator is Moneiour Charles 
Bernard Derosne. I read in a review that ‘* Miss Braddon is the 
Alexandre Dumas of England.’’ 1 wonder what the lady will think 
of theintended compliment. Paris must be a pleasant place for 
writers ; not only are they iéted, caressed, and honoured, but they 
make fortunes as well—solid pudding as well as empty praise. 
Monsieur Fiorentino, a feuilletonist, who died the other day, left 
behind him 600,000 francs. When did ever English journalist find 
his pen produce him such sums as to enable him to save £24,000 
It is somewhat late to tell anecdotes about the Derby; but I 
think the following shows such a rich ignorance of horeetlesh and 
mercy as to bear relation. A member of the Hebrow persuasion 
asked another member of the same faith to go down with him to 
Epsom. ‘*Do,’’ said the inviter, ‘*thore are thirteen on us going.” 
‘‘Thirteen,” said the invited, ‘how?’ ‘In a van.” ‘How 
many horses?’’ ‘‘(ne!” ‘*One:” echoed the invited. ‘' Yes; 
isn't that enough?” “No,” “Why not? we've all on us got 
whips?” . 
Amongst his many good-humoured recognitions of artistes who 
have contributed to his amusement, I was very glad to hear that 
the Prince’of Wales had invited (commanded is, I believe, the word) 
the young musician, Willie Pape, to perform at Marlborough House 
on Monday evening. Whatever encouragement there may be in 
this distinction it ia certainly well deserved, since the juvenile 
pianist is favourably known to the whole profession for his modesty 
as well as for his talent, while his fame depends less upon his 
preoocity than upon his genuine musical attainments. 
A pamphlet which has just been placed in my hands, treats 
of a very serious subject with a very wiee seriousness. It is in the 
form of a letter, and is addressed to the Earl of Clarendon by 


the defects of our system of public instruction are being brought 
forward with necessary prominence, this letter may be of tho 
greatest service, since it nof only points out the defects in even the 
best of our public schools, but points out a remedy, for which the 


sideration. One of the suggested improvements is that of testing the 
result of the education given by a public examination of each pupil 


| above 9 certain age, every year or half year, by means of an extension 


world where there were no magazines or newspapers, so unaffected | 


and 60 gracefully honost was his method. He never pandered; 
indeed, his truthfulness was too great for the ‘‘ general reader,” who 
likes to have the colours laid on thick, and to have awkward corners 
turned for him by his author, His most striking characteristics as 
« noveliat were this same trathfulness; then, concentration; then, 
purity or clevation of thought ; then, a miraculous power of shading 
off common thinga with the gloom of the supernatural. His deli- 
cacy has been called feminine; but it was more like that of a lad 
in love. His countrymen, Lowell, has capitally hit him off in the 
** Fable for Critics” :— 
He's a John-Bunyan-Fouqué, a Puritan Tieck. 

Among Mr. Hawthorne's least-read works were the ‘ Mosees 
from an Old Manse’’ (one of his early books); the ‘‘ Blithedale 
Romance’’ (1852), and “Transformation,” his last story. His 
most important contribution to the thought of our day is a certain 
grave, sweet, noble scepticiam, which is always returning upon itself 
with a subtly dignified roassertion of the old truth from a fresh 
place, His works are remarkable for the number of five pictures 
they contain—a hint which artists may find it worth while to 
accept. 

[ ne heard of a bit of “‘snobbery’’ which would be ludicrous 
were it not disgusting. Thoro is to ho a theatrical performance at 
the Princess’ Theatre for the benefit of the Shooting Prize Fund of 
the St. George’s Rifle Volunteers; and Mr. Hain Friawell was 
requested to write an address for the occasion, to be spoken by 
Masa M. Oliver. Tho address was written, read to the committee, 
highly approved of, printed, and Miss Oliver was preparing herself 
tos the speech trippingly upon the tongue, when a member of the 

¢ ommittee informed Mr. Friswell that his address was ‘too political, 


of the Oxford and Cambridge local examinations, or by a Government 
board of examiners. Another ia that of a model school, which, 
taking the suggestions of the commissionera as the basis of its 
operations, should prove in a fair average number of boys of the 
upper classes that the object aimed at could be easily accomplished. 
Dr. Emerton himself seems to incline to the latter experiment ; but, 
whichever an be the best, he certainly succecds in showing that 
some applicable 

present system. 

The “ Story of a Spoilt Life’’ in this month’s Cornhill gives the 
coup-de-grace to the prevalent illusion or deception as to what has 
hitherto been known as the *[)'Orsay sculpture.’ In these columns 
I have more than once exposed this imposition and given the name of 
Mr. T.H. Nicholson as that of the artist whose equestrian statuettes of 
her Majesty, the Marquis of Anglesey, the Dake of Wellington, and 
Napoleon created such an impression about sixteen years ago 
The faces of all these figures were finished by Behnes, althou 
entire credit of the modelling was assumed by Count D'Orsay. Mr. 
Nicholeon also modelled the horse of the group of Lady Godiva for 
Mr. Behnes, whose pupil he then was, and this led to his employment 
by the Count. The writer of the article in question is in error in 
stating that the Count’s assistant was at that time ananimal draughts- 
man and an illustrator of periodicals, inasmuch as he had up to the 
period of the break-up at Gore House scarcely drawn a dozen times 
upon wood, except to furnish outlines of the statuettes to some 
of the illustrated papers. Nor is it correct to attribute the Count’s 
departure to the French revolution of 1848, 
Gore House only when the bailiffs had entered it, 
adinission by the simple stratagem of asking at a side 
the upper rervants, and were, consequently, 
formidable canine guard kept for the terror of 
way, I have heard a curious rumour as to the alleged want of gratitude 
on the part of louis Napoleon towards one whose daily guest he had 
been during a long period of his adversity. It has been told in 
Paris that, upon obtaining the government of France, the present 
Emperor made a rigid inquiry into the archives of the French 
police to discover by what, if any, seoret information his attempt at 
Boulogne and Strasburg had been brought to confusion. The 
story goes that he found it was Count D'Ursay who had furnished 
intelligence of the plans and expeditions. ‘Those who knew the 
Count best will probably believe the story loast. Ii untrue, it was 
certainly an ingenious excuse for the poor return made by Louis 
Napoloon for the hospitalities of Gore House, 


Thoy obtained 
door for one of 
led in safety past the 
such visitors, By-the- 


THE LITERARY LOUNGER. 
THE MAGAZINES, 

Fraser has an artiole this month standing up for capital punish- 
ment, “‘ first, because no other punishment deters men so effectually 
from committing murder ; secondly, because no other punishment 
gratifies and justifies in so emphatic a manner the vindictive senti- 
ment, the existence of which is one of the great safeguards against 
crime; thirdly, because no other way of disposing of great criminals 
is equally eifectual, appropriate, and cheap.” This is hardly a 
column for opinion on great (disputed) questions ; but that “cheap” 
is rather cool, and the ‘effectual’? is tautological. Sir Emerson 
Tennent replie?, in his own behalf, cn the * Story of the Guns.”’ 
But really that is a very simple story, end may be summed up in @ 
fow short statements :—1. When General Peel. under Lord Derby, 
made the bargain with Mr, Armstrong and get him over 
British ordnance, he did an unwise and “ protective ” 
sort of thing, which turned out to bo 4M expensive cone; 
but it was not, in any scandalous fense,a‘'job.” 2. There was not, 
in the scandalous sente, any favouritism or exclusion from beginning 
toend. 3, Atthe sametime Mr. Whitworth, and agreat many other 
inventors, necessarily came off second best, juat as ‘‘outside’’ con- 
tributors to a magazine take their turn aiter the regular stati. 
William Armstrong had the superiority over Mr. Whitworth in 
being the producer of shells as well as guns, 5. The “row” began 
with the misdeeds of some guna that had been 
insertion of steel jinings, and that failed in cones 
that timo onwards, what with Jinirgs and what with vent 
the storm has gathered and swelled about 
Armstrong, and in tho end the public min 
unjustto him. 6, Atthe present mo 
sized Armstrong guns sre our best 
at sea the old (8-pounder is the 
Admiralty who have been tho g 


equence. From 
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remedy is urgently needed for the evils of the. 
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the most money. The Armstrong gun is a delicate instrument and 
the diiliculty of managing the ‘‘ sighting” when ships are in motion 
reduces its efficiency to a very low figure at long Tanges, except as a 
simple chase-gun. The battle between Mr. Whitworth and Sir 
William Armetrong lies mainly here :—It ie admitted on all hands 
that a steel gun is best—if you can get it; but You cannot, 
except for the small sizes, make steel guns that ara Bafe from 
burcting. Bir William has kept on ‘building up’ hig guns, 
is, no doubt, getting by very slow degrees nearer to the mark, ’ en 
the end is not yet. It is quite possible that other inventors may 
have produced, or may be capable of producing, something better 
than either the Whitworth or tho Armstrong gun ; but, as usuai 
somebody must go to the wall; and, as usual, the weakest docs go 
to the wall. There is one gentleman of great ability and great 
industry whose name has not ¥ oer before the ay public ag 
prominently as it has deserved. I mean that of Mr, Anderson 
the superintendent at Woolwich —the real “majer,” | eup- 
pose, of every gun in the service. As to riffing, pure and 
simple, it is in its infancy, and will, evidently, have to be 
turned upside down yet. Some notion of the waste of words 
that there has been about these guns will he gathered from thig :— 
Mr. Anderson made a gun for Mr. Whitworth, from Mr, 
Whitworth’s drawings, and introduced, with his consent, certain 
alterations « (a Armstrong, Was that a Whitworth or an 
Armstrong gun? Heaps of bluebook turn upon that trivial ques. 
tion, which is just as if one should ask whether a house partly 
rebuilt is the same or another. One thing I mayadd. The Ordnance 
Select Committee (not the ‘‘ Select Committee’? on Ordnance, 
which was another body) were, it seems to me, quite wrong in a 
personal censure which they passed upon Mr. Whitworth for 
asserting in the 7imes that that gun was his. But what can you 
expect from soldiers? The most arbitrary lot under the sun! 
There is neither logic nor justice in the martinet mind. 

Macmillan is chiefly remarkable for a short poem by Mr, 
Longfellow. It contains some picturesque touches, and wa like to 
hear a bit of music from over the water amid the noise of arms. Mr, 
Matthew Arnold is checked, by some not very unfriendly critics, 
in some of his recent statements about our public schools; but an 
editorial note protects him from misconstruction, while it does 
justice to the critios who attack him on questions of fact. 
Macmillan is always remarkably fair—the most candid of magazines, 
‘Biography at a Discount’’ is very weak. It “accounts” for a 
“fact’’ which is not @ fact, and maunders in doing it. The leadin, 
story is, as usual, good. The article by Mr. Roget ‘On the Use at 
Nature as 8 Model in Art’’ is an extremely good one; but Mr, 
Ruskin would not recognise his own teaching in Mr. Roget's bare, 
hard re-statement of it, which is, in fact, a misrepresentation. 

Several magazines received I leave unnoticed, because I do not 
want to say severe things about them. A word of strong praise is 


due to Mr. Beeton’s Boy's Own Magazine, Mr. Dudley’s full-page 
drawing, this month, is truly excellent. 
Fortunately for Mr. Browning, his new volume of poems appeared 


| been thrust, head over heels, into the news 


gh the | 


Count D'Orsay left | 


| inexorable, the masons obey orders, 


after the month’s magazines were made up. So he will have 
leisurely reviewa next month. As to the hasty notices which have 
apers, just running a 
race against time, the best thing the er can do is to take no 
notice of them. It is utterly ridiculous to call such talk reviewing 
Mr. Browning. You might just as well (as Sydney Smith said) cut 
the leaves and smell the paper-knife, 


THE THEATRICAL LOUNGER, 


A new drama, called “Light and Shadow,”’ was produced at the 
Princess's on Monday. It’s author is Mr. A. R. Slous. Though 
an orginal work, it is as redolent of France as thefiavour of absinthe 
or the sound of the drum. Even the playbill warns us of pre- 
revolutionary Paris, for it says :— 

The regency of Philippe of Orleans is memorable in French history by the 
rise of the speculative mania known as the Great Mississippi Scheme. Even 
our own South Sea Bubble was outdone in wild extravagance by its Gallic 
rival. Gigantic fortunes were gained and lost in a few days, sometimes in a 
few hours ; and, amongst the numerous stories illustrative of the extraor- 
dinary vicissitudes which befel various individusls of all ranks, the anecdote 
of the hunchback of the Rue Quincampoix (the chief mart of the gamblers) 
is mentioned by most of the French historians, and pronounced authentic. 


Tho first act passes in the park of Bellemaison. Pierre Lacroche, 
a plebian hunchback, has had the impertinence to fall in love 
with Clarisse, the daughterof the Marquis de Bellemaison. Clariese 
disdains his suit, not only because he is canaille and crooked, but 
because she is engaged to another—one Victor de Montereau. The old 
Marquis, who carries things with a high hand on his estates, ordera 
that the house in which Pierre’s mother lies upon the point of 
death be pulled down, that he may improve the prospect from his 
castle windows. Pierre urges his mother’s illness, the Marquis is 
Pierre's mother dies, and Pierre 
vows vengeance. Seven years are supposed to elapse, and Pierro 
inhabits u magnificent house in Paris, He has amassed a fortune by 
his hunch, which, during the gambling mania, he has let out as a 
writing-desk ; has speculated successfully; is the richest man in 
France, the friend of Cardinal Dubois, and the patron of the 
Regent. Men of ancient family attend him as lackeys, and 
he sends for an honest peasant, who has been wrongfully 
condemned to the galleys, to share his fortune. The Marquis 
de Bellemaison’s son has, for some political offence, incurred 
sentence of death. The Marquis in person gues to the all- 
powerful Pierre for his son’s life, who reminds him of his mother’s 
death, and insists on retribution. Proof against the father’s sup- 
lications, the hunchback is melted by the tears of Olarisse, who 
herself offers to become his bride, Victor, her destined husband, 
having been drowned. Pierre sends an order to release her brother, 
and at the same time magnanimously releases her from her promise. 
But the lady is not to be outdone in generosity, and insists on the 
fulfilment of her ager’ a the third act all is prepared for the 
marriage ceremony, when Victor, alive and undrowned, appears to 
olaiza his bride. Pierre challenges him to 4 duel, Viotor will not 
fight with a deformed plebeizn. Clariase appears, and again the 
hunchback struggles with and conquers his worser nature, and 
yields up his bride to the man she really loves. 

“Light and Shadow,” despite a somewhat weak first act, and a 
too strong pertistence as to the power of riches over Prince and 
Minister, is a very interesting play, and the situation at the ter- 
mination of the second act is admirably effective, Mr. Dominick 
Murray may be congratulated on his very careful and intelligent 
rendering of the principal character. Tho contest between revenge 
for past wrong and the natural magnanimity of an over-sensitive 
deformed man was nowhere exaggerated, though the opportunities 
Were many and tempting toan actor of Mr. Murray's executive 


| being no Theatrical Lounger to 
4. Sir | 


repaired by the | 


ability. It is now some years since Mr. David Fisher made, in 
theata ical parlance, ‘a hit’’ as the villainous Abbe in « The Dead 
Heert.” His Jacques Sabot, the good-hearted peasant, and innocent 
galley-slave, in “Light and Shadow,”’ is as true to nature as was 
the finniking, atheistic aristocrat ; and higher praise can neither be 
given orreceived. That excellent actor Mr. Ray, who has been teo 
tong absent from London, made his appearance as the Marquis, and 
protuced a marked sensation in the sueno where & pride of birth 
torbids a furt her solicitation of a feudal vassal, 

I did not mention in the Theatrical Lounger of last week—there 
] I 0 mention 16 in—that tho Prince 
and Princess ct Wales, Prince Louis of Hesse, and Prince 
Philip of Wirtemberg, had visited the Haymarket Theatro. This 
fuct in itself would probably be hazdi t 
followed was somewhat unusual, 
_ wari Garrick "’ 
y 


Perhaps we may hear of Mr. Sothern’s elovation to the peeragy 
remain in statu quo unte Epsom. 
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OUR FEUILLETON. 


THE TWO WEBERS. 
ers are probably aware tbat managors, with the view of 

Bd tite ree ih apace A for the severity they sometimes exhibit 
bo criticising theatrical performances, agreod long since to sovord them 
the so-called privilege of writing free admissions or “‘orders.’’ A 

ore ingenious system of vengeance was never imagined ; for the 
i arent civility of the proceeding deprived the journalists of all 
as for retaliation. An order for a theatre is something between 
a present of game and the bottle-imp. If the performance which 
tho order entitles you to sce be good—a manifest impro- 
pability—the order may pass from hand to hand, a dozen | 

ersons will be obliged, and, finally, the one who makes use | 
Pe it will be delighted. But if, and this is too often the 
caso, the performance which you have the privilege of sitting | 
out ig really not worth a moment's attention, then the order 
is given by the newspaper editor to his friend. The friend, annoyed 
with the newspaper editor for not giving him anything better, 
pasees it on to another friend, who gives it to his tailor, who gives | 
it to his baker, who gives it to hia eldest son, who, being inexpe- 
rienced, takes a cab and @ young lady with whom he is “‘ keeping 
company,” and drives to the theatre, where he spends a wretched | 
evening, quarrels with the inamordta, who is bored to death, and 
goes home in a rage to complain to his father, the baker. Tho baker | 
complains to the tailor, who speaks of it to his customer, who men- 
tions it to his acquaintance ; and go on, until, at last, the newspaper 
editor is made the object of innumerable reproaches from the friend, 

for giving him an order to ‘‘s place not worth going to.” z 

But we will suppose the repreeentation to which the order admits | 
to be one of high merit. Then, whenever you give it away, you | 
oblige one person and offend three or four whom you have been 
compelled to refuse. Nor does the recipient necessarily consider 
that any favour bas been conferred on him. On the contrary, it is 
ten chances to one that he will fanoy himself injured or insulted | 
because you have not given him stalls, instead of places in tho 
boxes, or a private box instead of a couple of stalls. And if he 
does prevail upon you to ask for an opera, the probability is that 
just as you are paying to go into the theatre yourself, you hear a 
voice shouting to the boxkeeper, . E 

‘Mr. De Quil’s box, he gave it to me himself, and it must be on 
the grand tier, or, at all events, not higher than the firat,”’ : 

“No. 50,”’ says the boxkeeper, looking at the letter which entitles | 
the holder to the use of a very good box on the second tier—one tier 
below the artists’ tier, as it is called. : 

“Do you think I am going up there? Do you think Mr. 
Carrickfergus and myself are in the habit of going in the gallery ¢”’ 

‘1 do not know, Sir,” says the polite boxkeeper of the first tier 
(he is the most distinguished man in the house, and is constantly 
mistaken by visitors from the country for the Duke of Mecklenburg 
Something, who bas accidentally missed the Royal box and is stroll- 
ing about the corridors in search of it); ‘‘ but I can assure you that 
No. 50 is on the tier above.” Caos 

«Where is Mr. Lumley *’’ says our friend, indignantly. 

“Mr, Lumley, Sir? Thatis Mr, Lumley, opposite, Tat gentle- 
man in the white waistooat.’’ 

‘Qh!’ responds Mr. Carrickfergus, as if at a loss what to say 
next, But he recovers himself, and adds, ‘‘I shall tel] Mr. De Quill | 
of the rudeness experienced at the hands of the officials, and I have | 
no doubt he will call attention to it next week in his paper.” Then 
he enters box 50, is @ little soothed at finding it much better than 
he expected, but gives nothing to the boxkeoper. The next morn- 
ing he has the coolnees to write us a letter stating that the perform- 
ance was ‘‘not bad’’ (he had seen Titiens, Alboni, Giuglini, and | 
Belletti) ! but that the next time we favour him with a box he hopes | 
it will be a little lower down. Would that we could procure him 
admission to a place a great deal lower down, where the boxkeeper | 
is Cerberus and the manager Pluto! : 

But, if it be an inconvenience and even a source of misery to have 
the privilege of writing orders, it is pleasant enough to be able to 
enter a fine theatre merely for the trouble of writing your name | 
down in the ‘free list.”” Many persons possess this real privilege; | 
not only journalists who are in the habit of criticising the perform- | 
ances, but also well-known authors, musicians, and even artists. It | 
isa compliment which a manager of a liberal turn of mind pays to H 
all persons whose opinion is of somo importance to him, to say 
nothing of those whose opinions sre of no importance to anyone, | 
not even to themselves. It gets the theatre ‘‘talked about,”’ and | 
benefits the manager, if the representationa are good; but if the | 
contrary, then the contrary. When Carl Maria von Weber was in | 
England he happened to be introduced to the manager of the —— 
Theatre, who, by way of paying what ho considered the highest | 
honour in the world, placed his name on tho free list. The acting | 
at the —— Theatre was good enough in its way, but there was | 
nothing in the performances calculated to attract a poet and a | 
thinker like Weber; and a considerable time elapsed before it ever 
occurred to the composer of ‘Oberon’? to take advantage of the 
privilege which the manager had accorded him. _ 

One day, however, he happened to be passing the door when 
something in the bills attracted his notice, Then, remembering | 
that his name was on the free list, he went up to the superintendent 
of that department and mentioned his name. 

“Just gone in, Sir,’’ said the man. 

“*No, Lam not gone in, but I vill go in,’’ replied Weber. 
to me a card,’ i 

**[ tell you he ’s gone in this five minutes, and why should I give 
you a card?” asked the maa, rather brusquely. 

‘Because I am Mr. Weber,’’ replied the proprietor of that 
glorious name, ‘‘and because my name is on the vree list.”’ 

“Phat’s cool,’ returned the official. ‘‘ Why you’re as much 
Her Carl Mariar fun Webber as Iam, I tell you he’s gone in this 
ever so long, Two, Sir’ Here they are, Sir’’’ Theee last words 
were addressed to a gentleman who had presented an order. 

“Ama liar b'raps?”’ asked the indignant Teuton, as if by no 
means prepared to receive an answer in the ailirmative. 

‘I don’t know who you are, nor what you are, nor where you 
come from,’’ was the reply, ‘‘ only you’renot Herfun Webber, and it’s 
no good trying it on here. Too late, Ma’am—not admitted after 
sevon, and it’s now half-past,’’ continued the man, as a lady 
exhibited a ticket of admission. 

‘* Bat it was given me by Mr. Pennefeather,” objected the dame. 

“Can’t help it, Ma’am. We have our instructions, and we must 
attend to them,’’ 

“Really this is very extraordinary. I shall certainly complain to 
Mr. Pennofeather.”’ 

“*Can’t help it, Ma’am. You should have been in time.” 

“Should have been in time! What impertinence! I have a 
great mind to see the manager ; but | will certainly complain to Mr. 
Pennefeather, and he shall cut you up in his journal.” 

‘Thank you, Ma’am.,”’ 

Carl Maria was still waiting for his card, or rather was waiting 
with the view of proving that he was himself. 

“‘What! you still hero ?’’ exclaimed the man in the box. 

‘‘T am Mr. Weber, and I vill go in,”’ replied the composer. 

“Well, I'll tell you what I')l do,” said the euperintendent of the 
free list, astonished at so much persistence. ‘*As you wi// have 
it that you're Her fun Webber, you ehall go into the theatre and see 
bim.’’ 

“‘T insist upon it,’’ answered Weber himself. 

_ ‘Now, you come along with me, then, and you shall sea him 
sitting in the front of the pit (stalls had not yet been invented), as 
civil-spoken a gentleman as ever 1 saw. Why, he has been inevery 
night theee two years.’’ 

‘Ts he a German ‘’’ inquired Weber, more and moro astonished 
every moment, 

‘*Is Carl Mariar fun Webber a German?’ repeated the other, 
asif really shocked. ‘Why, of course he is, What a deal you 
must know about him!’’ 

‘Tam he,” said the German, 


“Give 


| attend the funeral, 
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_ “Oh! youre him, are you?’’ said tho Englishman, correcting 
(as he thought) the foreignex’s bad Englieh, ** Well, then, who do 
you call that /” 

They had now reached the stage, and from one of the wings 
Weber could sce a German gentleman sitting in the front row of the 
pit, laughing, applauding, holding his sidcs—in fact, almost wild 
with delight. A comic actor was on the stage and he was singing a 
ri | to the real Weber, appeared rathor dull, not to say 
stupid. 

** Well,’’ said the official, ‘‘ what do you say now ?”’ 

eber gave no answer. Tho following retlections wore paesing 
through his mind. ‘That man in the pit,’ ho said to himeelf, *‘i8 
an impostor, but ho does me no harm. He is probably a poor man, 


and it is evident that his chief happinees consists in coming to this | 


theatre, for it appears that he never misses a night. I have never 
thought of coming here before, and probably I shall nover think of 


| coming here again. Thon, why should I, for the sake of proving to 


this person by my side that I am Weber, instead of boing Schmidt, 

Schneider, or any other German, deprive my unfortunate compa- 

triot of what to him is a source of intenso enjoyment? It would not 

enrich moe and would make him ‘poor indeed,’ as Shakspeare 

says:— 

' Who steals my name steals nought. 

Nor anybody else’s that I know of. 
But, if [ stop this fellow’s free admission, 
I take back that which not enriches me 
And make him deuced poor, 


The official hoard the illustrious musician murmuring theso lines, 
and came to the conclusion that he must be a madman, 

“Well, what do you say’’’ be inquired at last, 
satisfied 7’ 

** Quite so,’’ replied Weber. ‘‘I only wanted to see the composer 
of ‘ Dor Freischiitz.’’’ 

‘* Then you admit that you’re an impostor.”’ 

“*No, L only admit that I wanted to see the composer of ‘ Der 
Freischiitz.’ Good-night! Sleep veil! ’’ 

‘Go along with you,” said the superintendent of the free list. 
“ What strange fellows these Germans are,’’ he added, addressing his 
friend the cheoktaker; and when ¢/ic otivr Webercame out he told him, 
with a smile, of the dodge that one of his countrymen had resorted 
to in order to gain admission into the theatre. The other Weber 


’Tis mine, not his, 


“Are you 


| (who was a semi-insolvent bootmaker, living in the neighbourhood 


of Leicester-square) seemed amused, and continued to present him- 


| Self regularly every night at the free-list office, until, at last, the 


good Carl Maria died. 
On hearing of the great composer's death the semi-insolvent boot- 
maker was annoyed. He considered himself illused, = ig 
.S.E 
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A CRY TO ARMS. 
BY HENRY TIMROD, 

[The author of the following poem has made for himself a house- 
hold name throughout the Southern States of America, where his 
writings—more especially those of a patriotic tendency—are widely 
read and intensely admired. | 


Ho! woodsmen of the mountain side ! 
Ho! dwellers in the vales! 

Ho! ye who by the chafing tido 
Have roughened in the gales! 

Leave barn and byre, leave kin and cot, 
Lay by the blocdlees spade ; 

Let desk, and case, and couuter rot, 
And burn your books of trade! 


The despot roves your fairest lands ; 
And, till he flies or fears, 

Your fields must grow but armed bands, 
Your sheaves be shoaves of spears ! 

Give up to mildew and to rust 
The useless tools of gain ; 

And feed your country’s sacred dust 
With floods of crimson rain! 


Come, with the weapons at your call— 
With musket, pike, or knife; 

He wields the deadliest blade of all 
Who lightest holds his life. 

The arm that drives its unbought blows 
With ali @ patriot’s scorn, 

Might brain a tyrant with a rose, 
Or etab him with a thorn. 


Does any falter? Let him turn 
To sume brave maiden’s eyes, 

And catch the holy fires that burn 
In those sublunar ekies. 

Oh! could you like your women feel, 
And in their spirit march, 

A duy might see your lines of steel 
Beneath the victor's arch. 


What hope, O God! would not grow warm 
When thoughts like these give cheer ? 
The Lily calmly braves the storm, 
And shall the Palm-tree fear ? 
No! rather let its branches court 
The rack that sweeps the plain ; 
And from the Lily’s regal port 
Learn how to breast the strain! 


Ho! woodsmen of the mountain side! 
Ho! dwellers in tho veles! 

Ho! ye who by the roaring tide 
Havo roughened in the gales! 

Come! flocking gaily to the fight, 
From forest, hill, and lake; 

We battle for our country’s right, 
And for the Lily’s sake! 

> 


GUSTAVE DORE’S ILLUSTRATED DON QUIXOTE, 

It was in the summer of 1855 that a young artist, then almost a 
boy, travelled to Boulogne to be present at the disembarkation of 
the Queen of England, on her way to visit the Emperor and Empress 
at St. Cloud. He was delighted with his holiday, and the com- 
panions of his journey will long remember him taking his coat off on 


the sands and rolling about like a young scholar just let out of | 


school. Nor will these same companions forget how the boy artist 
spent the evening, covering broad sheets of paper with portraits, 
caricatures, and favciful sketches of scenery, all dashed off by the 
bold strokes of what appeared to be the most audacious of 
pencils. The lightning rapidity with which he sketched in a 
little book, hardly larger than his thumb, broad effects and masses 
of troops and shipping, and crowds of country folk thronging every 
spot where a glimpse might be caught of the Queen of the Isles, 
astonished even the old pictorial correspondents of illustrated papers 
who saw the bright-eyed young artist at his work. I have 
seen an effect by Landseer, made with the snuff of a candle; 
I have marked Etty rounding a dimple with his thumb—the 
late J. W Allen was proud of the skill (and it was remarkable) 
with which he could thumb in his cerial perspective; but for that 
force, which is exquisite for the perfect ease that is shown in its 
use, no sketcher with pen or pencil has ever surpassed the light- 
hearted, free-handed artist who carried away faithful records of a 
Royal landing in his w: istcoat-pocket. . : 
Gustave Doré was, in 1855, already known to the public of Paris, 
not merely a8 & Vigorous caricaturist, nor as a facile and inventive 
iljustrator, for he had already produced his edition of ‘‘ Rabelais.’’ 
“Rabelais” was exactly suited to the quaint, the unctuous, and, at 
times, the grim humour of Gustave Dor(, His pencil revelled in its 
rich subject. He startled his countrymen with the fertility, the 
brightness, and the daring of his inventive faculty. He was 


‘ squibbed and ridiculed by dull plodders of the classical school. His 
paintings (and Doré’s works in oil, which he jealously keeps to 
hunself, must be known before his place in the art of his country is 
finally settled) were maltreated. But the public, who saw his rapidly 
and boldly executed drawings day after day scattered through all the 
periodical literature of the time, compensated him for his ungenerous 
treatment by the schools, The wood blocks ho has covered would 

fill rooms; the lithographic stones he has used would build him a 
house, The rapidity with which he executcs a drawing is only 

| equalled by that with which he can study Nature. Dore’s love of his 
art is too deop and earnest toallow him to deal with his genius at the 
risk of impovorishing it. He casts hiroself into the forest, takes his 

| knapsack and his statf, and treadsthe high road, pushes his way into 
odd old cities, and marks down every happy break of a line he finds 
there. So that he is constantly replenishing his store. 

And now let us mark how steadily he has progressed in the execu- 
tive part of his art. His first important work atter ‘* Rabelais’ was 
his ** Wandering Jew’’—a serios of large drawings on wood, His 
mastery of light and shade, his power to produce weird effects of 
cavernous gloom and biinding light, his manner of hinting a horror, 
and his courage in putting a ghastly reality close up to the eye of 

_ the spectator, were made manitest in his interpretation of the legend 
of the ‘* Wandering Jew. There was positive grandeur in some of 

| the scenes whore the bearded Jew trod the waters, and, again, where 
the massed and tumbled clouds took awful shapes, with the light of 

' the cross shimmering over all. Tho defect that was apparent in 

| these bold original conceptions was a coarseness in the pencilling 
and often an exaggeration in the contortions of the figures. Here 
and there, ulso, the ideas were coarse, as in the grave-scene. 

Dante's ‘‘ Inferno,’’ which M. Doré put forth in 1862, showed 
that in the interim the artist had studied hard and conscientiously. 
His pencil had lost none of its force and it had gained much grace. 
The very firat plate, where Dante is lost in the dark forest, dis- 
covered the advance the artist had made, The tangled forest is 
exquisitely drawn: the gnarled roots of the trees starting from the 
broken ground ; the rich undergrowth barring the way on all sides ; 
the umbrageous boughs of the lofty trees dipping to meet the shrubs 
under them, and keeping the whole scene in a deep green, moist 
shade, are all given with exquisite fidelity to nature. The studies 
of scenery of every description—the wilderness of tumbled rock, the 
giddy height, the fathomless abyss, the flat and dreary tableland, 
the dread river of Acheron where Minos sits, or where the infernal 
hurricane sweeps myriads through the awful gloom—were subjects 
most welcome to Doré. 

In the year 1863 the artist broke new ground with his ilius- 
trations to Chateaubriand’s ‘‘ Atala.’’ The sunny landscapes which 
abound in this work are beautiful studies of light and shade. The 
Indians are very savages, and look as wild as tho wildernesses in 
which they are framed. But it is in M. Doré's latest work, in his 
marvellous series of illustrations to ‘‘ Don Quixote,” that he is to be 
seen at his best. 

The infinite variety of incident, the rich scenery, the quaint 
costumes, the numerous adventures included in the immortal story 
of the Knight of the Doleful Countenance, afford a rare field 
for an artist's imagination to wander in. M. Doré did not 
approach his task without due preparation, Ho spent two 
years in Spain, studying to get the necessary couleur locale. At 
every page ot the really great work he has produced we have 
evidences of this study. The head and tail pieces abound with 
most charming glimpses of Spanish village life, while the great 
plates ave powerful studies of the broad aspects of Spanish scenery. 
M. Doré is apt to repeat his effects, and this is a weakness againat 
which he should jealousiy guard himself. His Don Quixote, for 
instance, setting out on his journey, is backed by bold masses of 
tumbled clouda, that are thrown into shapes of fighting men and 
kneeling knights. This peopling of the clouds is too often repeated 
in M. Doié s works; but we must hasten to forgive this repetition, 
when we have so rare and rich a feast before us. M. Doré s studies 
of the lean kuight are masterly conceptions. Where he stands in the 
moonlight, leaning on his spear and contemplating the heavens, he 
looks every inch the wild, chivalrous gentleman, albcit he is 
pacing a farmyard and the chickens are roosting peaccabiy at his 
elbow. ‘There is exquisite humour in the light sketohes where the 
knight is in disgrace, and where he is riding propped up on Sancho 

| Panza’s mule, The second setting forth of the knight is given ina 
| village sketch that is fresh as daybreak. The night his arm 
alleetionately placed on the squat shoulders of Sancho Panza, and 

| unconscious of the housewife, surrounded with her ragged offepring, 
| who is cutting up vegetables for the soup, and of the lean turkeys 
and chickens that are crowing and cackling about, harangues his 

| faithful follower. Sancho looks wonderingly up into the solemn 
| and sad face of Don Quixote. The knight and his servitor sallying 
| forth at a brisk pace in the haze of early sunlight is an aerial effect 
| most cunningly wrought. The two plates in which the windmill 

, adventure is related are as remarkable for bold conception as they 

| aro for vigorous execution, One of these, transferred to our own 

| pages, will be found overleaf, together with the masterly design of the 
Don's encounter with the galley-slaves. The tail-piece to the tenth 
| chapter is @ few strokes of the pencil, in which the knight and 

Sancho Panza are shown asleep mid the trees. You can see 

| that a* cannon would not wake the exhausted adventurers. 

The famous couple, in # shaay wood, both on their stomachs 

}on the edge of the stream and drinking irom the rippling 

waters, is a study full of humour, In another free sketch, full of 

humour, Sancho Panza is gazing anxiously into the mouth of the 

recumbent knight. ‘The adventure with the water-mill is told in a 

happy bit of landscape painting. The sketches of quaint old streets, 

| the groupe of ragged Spanish urchins, the rocklands, and the forest, 
are all admirable studies trom nature. The interiors of old Spanish 
| houses are full of rich and rare detail. Some of the eastern effects 
| of sunlight are worthy of Decamps. ‘The sea picces include sume 
exquisite effects of haze, and water, and cloud. There are some 
studies of plump priests that must have been made in the heart of 
the Peninsula. Don Quixote’s entry into Barcelona is a great scene, 
in which M. Doré shows how he can manage a Spanish mob, 

Sancho Panza et home, with his nearly naked children among the 

pigs and poultry, is a study brought iresh from M. Doré’s travels 

| in Spain. 

i short, to travel once again with Don Quixote and Sancho 
Panza, in the company of Gustave Dor¢, is to enjoy an intimacy 
with the Knight we never knew before. The noble sadness of his 
| countenance is impressed upon our memory, and the jolly face of 
Sancho is perpetual sunshine to us. We follow them both to the 
end of their adventures with a new pleasure, escorted by the rich 
| and rare genius of the artist, and never leave them until they are 
saiely returned home, and Don Quixote lies on his deathbed, with 
| Sancho Panza weeping at his side. 

M. Hachette and Co., the great French publishers, who have, 
moreover, a branch establishment in London for the sale of their 
numerous important publications, have spared no exponse to produce 
the artist's noble work in a becoming manner. M. Doré’s drawings 
are beautifully engraved by LU. Pisan. The work is, in short, a 
for a King’s daughter, Bb. J. 
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cows it is found necessary to keep. 
IN THE WRONG ROOM.—At a railway shareholders’ meeting held in 

| London the other day a geutieman at d would insist upon making a 
very long speeech, which he did. The hen he had concluded, 
quietly asked the orator if he had quire “Yea, Sir, quite” was the 
indignant reply of the seatei man. “* You will, consequently, permit me to 
answer you, sir?” ‘Oh, certainly, if you can; butI gefy you to do that!” 
* Well, then,” said the chairman calmly, and with exceedingly measured 
voice, looking round the room, ** I think 1 can do so; I think 1 can do it to 
the satisfaction cf yourseli—I think 1 can do it to the satisfaction of all 
present—by informing you that you are in the wrong room, and addressing 
the wrong company. ‘Ihe brilliant speech you made should have been de- 
ivered at No, 6 on the first floor!” 
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THE NEW FRENCH STEAM-RAM. 

We have had occasion in a recont Number to give our readers 
some Illustrations, with accompanyiag details, of several of the most 
important vessels amongst the French ironcla 1s, aud our present 
Engraving representa the result of one of the last experiments in 
naval! architecturo which has been effected by the engineers of the 
French dock yards, 

This vessel, which is named Le Plongeur, was constructed by 
M. Brun, one of the chief maritime engiuesrs, from the plans fur- 
nished by M. Bourgeois, a distinguished officer in the service, and 
sot out on its trial-trip from the Rochefort basin, escorted by the 
dispatch-boat Vigie, for a series of experiments, which are said to 
havo given very satisfactory promise of efficiency. 

The moans of at‘ac 
of the enemy's vessel more than nino feet bolow the water-line, 


while, at the same time, the summit of the look-out tower is not | 


immorsed, Pat 
Le Plongour is all the more dangerous from the fast that it is not 
easily discovered, since at any moment it can be made to disappear 


amidst the waves orin a trough of the sea; while, that it may be | 
equal to any emergency, a satety-boat, ingeniously placed at tho | 


upper part of the ‘‘sous marin,’’ will recsive all the equipage, and 
carry it safely to the surface in case of an uccident preventing the 
vessel from rising. 

This is the present condition of tho new marine engine, but it is 
said to be capable of much improvement and of etil! further detail. 
Should it prove that the present expectations of its powers can be 


realised, it will certainly be a tremendous addition to the means of | 


naval warfare already available; since it may be used most otlectually 
in any port where vessels attempt to establish a blockade. 


OPERA AND CONCERTS. 

Mr. Gyr's great novelty for the present season saw the footlighta 
for the first time last Saturday—that is to say, for the first time at 
the Royal Italian Opera; for ‘‘Stradella’’ was brought out long 
ago in London, first, by a German company (at the Princess's, 
it we remember rightly, though, owing to the remoteness 
of the period, we cannot be quite sure), and afterwards by Mr. 
Bunn’s well-known English company at Drury Lane. Why did 
Mr. Gye imagine that the public wished to hear this work at the 
Royal Italian Opera? Is ‘Stradella’’ such a masterpiece that it 
ought to be presented to usin three different languages? Or are we 
to explain its production by the simple fact that it was recently 
brought out at the Italian Opera of Parie, and that when Mr. Gye 
is in want of a ‘‘novelty” he is obliged to take it either from Paria 
or, without crossing the Channel at all, from Her Majesty's Taeatro ¢ 
One of our contemporaries regards it as ‘‘uafortunate for Mr Gye” 
that ‘‘Stradella’’ should have been produced at the Royal Italian 
Opera after ‘*‘ Martha,’’ inasmuch as ‘‘ Martha,” without being a 
masterpiece, is novertheless the masterpiece of M. Flotow, and 
makes all music by the same composer that is subsequently heard 


eound flat. But what was Mr. Gye todo? Ifthe Italian Opera of | 


Paris had brought out ‘‘Stradella’’ before ‘‘ Martha,” Mr. Gyo 
would have brought out ‘‘Stradella’’ before ‘‘ Martha;” but as the 
Italian Opera of Paris brought out ‘Martha ’’ bofore ‘‘Stradella,”’ 
therefore Mr. Gye brought out ‘‘ Martha” beforo ‘ Stradella.’”’ 

As far as our own personal pleasure is concerned, we really 
cannot welcome “5S: ella’? back to England with any great 
warmth. Wo thought long ago that it had disappeared finally from 
our stage, and though there are some theatres that it might suit, and 
at which it might oven be played with considerable success, it is out 
of place at an establishment of such pretensions and of such real 
resources as the one directed by Mr. Gye. There is ono thing that 
M. Flotow understands at least as well as the art of writing operas— 
we mean the art of getting them well brought ont. With three 
operas of very moderate merit, this composer has contrived to make 
himself aname ail over Europe. His so-called grand opera—not written 


on & grand subject or by any means in a grand atyle, but which had | 


been fitted up, according to rule, with a ballet and with resitatives— 
was produced afi the French Académie, under the title of ‘‘ L’Ameen 


Peiue,’’ and was afterwards translated and brought out in England, | 


under the title of ‘Leoline.” ‘*L’Ame en Peine,’’ like Fiotow's 


other operas, contained here and there some undeniably pretty music, | 
however commonplace ; but its success in Paris was so very moderato | 


that one scarcely expected to hear of the composor writing anything 
more for that city, nur did he trouble himself to doso; only, happening 
to have two ready-made operas by him, he went over them, touched 
them up for the Italian stage, and first ‘‘ Martha,” then ‘ Stradella,” 
were brought out «t the Italian Opera of Paris, and soon afterwards, 
as a matter of course, at the Royal Italian opera of London. Some 
composers. having such chances before them as have fallon in the 
way of M. Flotow, would have taken advantage of them in a very 
different manner, Having the stage of the Italian Opera of Paria at 
their disposal, they would have put somethin 
Flotow prefers simply to serve up his old operas in a now lan 
Soon, no doubt, we shall hear of ‘ L’ Ameen Peino’’ being broug 
in Italian; after which we may expect “Stradella”’ and ‘‘ Martha” 
to be produced in French, if ‘‘Stradella’”’ has not already been 
given in that language. In the meanwhile ‘‘Stradella ” as now played 
at Covent Garden is, no doubt, worth going to hear, especially to 
those who have not hoard it before. Our readers probably know the 
story. But the old historic story of Stradella, the composer and 
musician, whom the brigands would not and could not kill by reason 
of the overpowering beauty of his voice, has been slightly altered 
in M. Flotow’s libretto. Indeed, from gloomy and tragic it has 
beon mado trivial and all but comic. 
&pproach to stabbing, is always a serious matter, but the brigands 
are too amusing in the second act to mean any great harm in the 
third, and the general tone of the work is that of light comedy and, 
here and thero, of farce. 

In the operatic version of the story Stradella arranges an elope- 


ment, and ends by running away with a young lady whose head ho | 
has turned by his admirable singing. In the second act we find thathe | 


is pursued by the young lady’s guardian, and, worse than that, by 
two brigands who have been hired to assassinate him But the 
brigands are good-humoured and amusing men—espocially one of 
them, represented by Signor Ronconi—and, finding that Stradella 


sings as woll as Herr Wachtel (his impersonator at the Royal Italian | 


Opera) sings at tho present day, cannot make up their minds to 
hurt him. Upon this the cynical guardian increases their pay, and 
in the third act the assassins seem to be rendy for their work; but, 
hearing Stradells, whom they hava followed to church, sing a very 
beautiful hymn to the Virgin, his Wachtel voice again unnervesthem, 
and those who camo to stab remain to pray. The operatic Stradella 
does not fall beneath the brigands’ knives, as the Stradella of real life 
ultimately did—after his singing for a time had saved him. He 


lives to marry his betrothed to the music of a polka chorus (whioh | 


is introduced as often in ‘‘Stradella” as the statute-fair chorus is 
in ‘“‘Martha’’) and to a jingling accompanimont of bells. 

It is almost needlees to add that tho opera is admirably 
executed. The soprano part is well euited to Malle. Battu (much 
better than some more important ones which are often intrusted to 


her), and she sings with all the requisite fluency the original air of | 
the second act, which is graceful and pretty, and the air lately | 


added by the composer, which was iatended, we 


i fancy, to be 
piquant, but, in fact, is essentially vapid. 


Herr Wachtel was vory 


successful in the well-known and highly picturesque balled | 


describing av adventure in the Abruzzi mountains, This ballad (if 
that somewhat elastic name can be given to it) was loudly encored, 
and is certainly the best piece of M. Flotow's own composition in 
the whole opera. The hymn to the Virgin, sung in the third aot, is 
founded on « traditional molody, asoribed to Stradella himself. A 
lively ballad for the two brigands, sung with great animation by 
Roaconi, had also to ba repeated. 

At Her Majesty's Theatre Gounod's new opera, entitled ‘‘ Mireille” 
(Mirella in [talian), 13 in active preparation. Also ‘‘ Fidelio,’ with 
a new singer from Vienna in the tenor part. 


The Monday Popular Concert of June 6 was for the henofit of | 


Herr Ernst, and was, in some respects, one of the most remarkable 
of the whole series, MM. Joachim and Wieniaweki had both 


consist of a beak, which will striko tho hull | 


g new upon it; but M. | of the foliage here is not often seen. Another 
age. | study from nature is Mr Moto's ‘Gap in the Hedge’? (487), 
tout | gnarled earth-clogged roo’, recen 


Of course stabbing, or any | 


| Voluntecred their services, and performed several pieces by the great 
Violinist, who has now for some time been incapacitated as an 
exocutant. Several of Ernst’s pianoforte piecos were performed by 
Mr. Hallé, and one of his songs was sung by Mr. Sims Reeves, 
Among the other musicians and singers who had come forward to 
take part in the concert given for the benefit of one of the most 


Piatti, Mdme. Meyer-Dustmann, and Mdme., Leschotizka. 


FINE ARTS. 


BITION. 


ROYAL ACADEMY EXHI 
(FINAL NOTICE ) 
Ix the North Room—so rich in good pictures—is Mr. T. Cooper's 
, best painting in this exhibition—“ M arch, 1864’? (521), The 
| desolate snow and the animals are weil handled, and the careful 
handling and thorough realisation of the accessories aro peculiarly 
good—lJook, for example, at the basket, a thorough study. 
| Lytham Sandhills’? (515), by Mr. Ansdell, is, we consider, bis 
happiest effort this year, We will notrecur to faults of texture, but 
point out for praise the truthfulness of the shore, hulf shingle, half 
sand, with the flotsam and jetsam of the ‘ide-linolying about, The 
rusty colour on tho dark hide of the farthest boast is given most 
| successfully. Mr. A. H.C rhould hes painted Major Stapylton’s 
pbacton horses with very great spirit in No. 482. 
Two portraits by Mr. Sant (538, 547) are very praiseworthy. Com- 


esteemed mombars of the profession, were Mr. Benedict, Signor | 


A “ Waterwitch ’? (602), by Miss A. Claxton, is full of fancy and 
| delicate work, but is badly placed. An ‘‘ Oatfield ” (603), by My 
Mawley; ‘ Pett Level’? (602), by Mr. Glennio; and a ** Midsummer 
| Holiday’ (615), by Mr. Perry, aro all deserving of notico, My. 
| Redgrave's ** Homo in the Woods’’ (644) is a charming picture, and 
| Mr. Rudge’s view in ‘Ampthill Park ’’ (652) a most careful stud 
There are some capital seaside studies by Dir. A. G. Adams (6.1. 
| 622, and 633) which should not be overlooke!. In No. 624° Mr 
Aston has not been altogether unsuccessful in grappling with a disk. 
cult effect, and deserves praise for the attempt. Mr. Wolfe’, 
“St, Ives’? (632) and Miss L. Ruyner's ‘Bootham Bar’ (¢49 
| are both deserving of especial mention in their respective étyles: nog 
| must we omit a word of praise for Mr. Jutsum’s “Leith Hil} 
(661). The Solicitor-General is an exhibitor in No. 663, but there 
is nothing in it to make us regret his choice of a profession. iz. 
Melville paints some good horses in No. 665; and Mr. Huggins, in 
Nos. 665, 676, and 687, displays a thorough knowledze of the lion, 
Mr. Sandys’ ‘‘Judith’’ (656), a pen-and-ink sketch, is a miraclo 
of labour, full of imagination and the fruits of study and research, 
There is the usual sprinkling of crayon heads in this room—fow 
being remarkable, A sketch of Thackeray (679) by Mr. Laurence, 
not, to our mind, so happy as the fall-face portratt, and a likeness of 


the Rey. J. Keble (673), by Mr. Richmond, are the most noticeable, 
Tho miniatures are neither 80 numerous nor 80 good as usual, 

The architecture this year is interesting on account of the designa 
for the Thames Embankment and the Albert Memorial. Some of 
tha drawings of the former promise a real adornment for our rivar- 
side; but, alas! architects are the most imaginative of artists, and 
are fond of backing up their viewa with Italian skies! Tho Albert 


pare either with Sir C, Lindsay's daub of Miss Kate Drummond 
(548), an@ the merit of Mr, Sent’s ohild-portraiture will be still 
| more apparent. What couid have induced Mr. Oallcott to spoil a 
mediocre picture in No. 503 by tho introduction of an impossible 
quantity of unnecessary blue moire antiyue ¢ ; re 

The Misses Mutrie exhibit two large flower-pieces (544, 561), 
which we should admire more if they were not so garish in colour. 

Though we have left the mention of Mr. E. Nicol’s ‘‘ Waiting for 
the Train’? (508) until now, it is from no want of appreciation. 
There is an admixture of humour and pathos in this which shows 
that the artist possesses high qualitications. There is an Irishman 
leaning—the race loves to lounge—against the piliar of the station, 
with vacant stare and drooping jaw. A young girl with a weary 
face sits near him; we would advise the visitor by no means to forget 
to study this easy, graceful, and at the same time natural figure, or 
to overlook the thoroughly real painting of the bandbox tied up in a 
silk handkerchief, 

Of the landscapes in this room those of Messrs. Brett and Leader 
claim chief attention. The view of ‘‘ Mazsa, in the Bay of Naples’’ 
(569), by the former artist, is the most miraculously minute piece of 
painting wa romember to have seen. Every wave is a portrait— 
and there are a myriad of ripples—with here and there a little 
glassy stretch of water polished as a silver mirror. On our left 
rises an abrupt rock—the character of the stone is as closely adhered 
to as though its identification were the object of the picture; above, 
and sloping down to a sun-kissed group of villas, are green hill- 
sides, covered with groves of trees. Over all pours the pure, warm 
sunlight of an Italian sky, a eky which is rendered with the utmost 
fidelity and with infinite pains, Yet the picture does not lack 
breadth, though every inch of the canvas is a miniatura, 

Mr. Leader has selected ‘A Sunny Aiternoon in North Wales’’ 


(575) for his masterpiece this year. And so thoroughly does he 
realise the scenathat we seem to feel the eoft air, to hear the water 
plash, and see tho boughs wave A broad stream, just enough 
fretted by the water-break in mid-distance to blur the images on 
its surface, flows down to the front of the picture, Towards the 
tree-fringed bank on our right, it shows the broad stones in its bed, 
where the largest trout would poiee on quivering fins, On our left the 
boughs overhang the stream, and make dolicious nooks of gloom, and 
thus the eye is led to the middle of the picture, where beyond the 
tiny fall a green lawn stretches down to the river edge, with a dim 
blue-shadowed glen behind. Beyond all rises the sunlit hillside 
towering into the peaceful sky. No words that we could use would 
be too strong te express what praise Mr. Leader should have for 
this moat loving, reverent, and careful transcript of nature. 

Mr. McCullum has two fine pictures here. ‘* The Morning Glow’ 
(505), with its bar of orange sky, and the deer trotting up through 
the mist, is a most admirable work. The light upon the branches 
and on the mossy stones in the foreground is vividly true. The 
“Val d'Aosta’? (564) is more tenderly painted, and to our mind | 
fuller of poetry. The sunlit tree on our right, rising from the ivy- 
grown rocks, stands out bright against the sky, and across the 
beautiful valley we look from this point to Mont Blanc rising cold 
and clear in the distance, In the ** Lost Shoo’? (582) Mr. Dearle 
gives promise of future power. The upper part of the picture is 


Memorial is, to judge from what we see here, not unlikely to 
eventuate in something a /a Gunter. : 

A design for the New Foreign and Indian Offices, by Mr. Gilbert 
Scott, is really fine, We may also draw attention to No. 798, a 
design for the side of a dining-room, and Mr. Barry’s Eleanor Crose, 
for Charing-cross (807), A Royal Vestibule (789), by Mr. Spiers, 
is not without merit. 

The sculpture this year, as a whole, is not above the average, It 
would be almost impossible to be below it. Among the best of tho 
busts are Lord Brougham (592), a splendid head and excellent like- 
ness; Lord Canning (1007), and Sir J. Outram (1010), by Mr. 
Noble; Mr. Combe (1024), by Mr. Woolner, a majestic bust; Mr, 
Colnaghi, (894), by Mr. J, Adams; Mr. Whitbread (900), by Mr. 
Weekes; and the Duke of Newcastle (907), by Mr. Munro. Among 
the female likenesses, that of Mrs. Brooks (1004), by Mr. O’ Doherty, 
stands foremost; but there is much that is pleasing in the fol- 
lowing :—Mrs, Mocatta (906), by Mr. Davia; Mrs. J. Gibson (928), 
by Mr. Jackson; avd Miss Janet Chambers (1018), by Mr. Forsyth, 
There are several busts of the Prince and Princess of Wales. 
Waiving the question of likeness, we prefer Mr. Gibson’s (869) as 
a work of art. <A statuette, (959) by Mr. Boehm, and a boautiful 
medallion (968), by Mr. Williamson, of the lamented Thackeray, 
are both remarkably good—the former for a general realisation of 
character, the latter for a happiness of expression in the face. 

A number of statucttes, representing English lads engaged in 
various sports, by Mr. Durham, are full of spirit and intercat. The 
idea is new and original, and the designs marked by ease and grace. 

“Peep of Day’ (875) and ‘Evening Star’? (877), by M. 
Reemachers, are beautiful little heads; and ‘*Lily-bud” (919), by 
Mr. Davis, is not far behind them. ‘Sportive Innocence’? (S88), 
by Mr. Burnard, also deserves a few words of praiee. 

*Erinna’’ (870), by Mr Liefchield, is one of the best of the 
works of imaginative art. The drapery is well handled and the posa 


tine, 

A ‘Joueur des Billes” (878) is ludicrous for the overcharged ren- 
dering of the bones and muscles; but the ‘‘ Mitherless Lassie’’ 
(1008) is, beyond question, the worst piece of spoilt material in the 
whole gallery. 

The Jaugh in ‘ Penelophon’s’’ (990) face is woll rendered, and 
the figure of ‘‘Ruth’’ (993) is meritorious; while a head of 
“Danae” (1061) has much that is pleasing init. A ‘Girl Going 
from the Spring” (900) is unaffected and protty, and ‘‘ Hush!” 
(915) is gracefully conceived. 

Compared with tho range of art in the picturo-gallories, the 
sculpture limps far behind. We cannot help thinking that tho 
sculptors would do well to separate themselves from an Academy 
which can only house them in a cellar, and see what can be done to 
revive their art, which at present in England ic, it must be confessed, 
in a most lamentable state, 


THE PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY'S EXHIBITION. 
Tne progress which the science of photography has made since 
its invention—a comparatively short period—appears to us to have 
brought it almost to the limits beyond which there is no possibility 


evidently from nature, and anything more happy ‘han the painting | of its passing. All the advances that have becn made only serve to 


most praiseworthy 
\ The 
tly “stubbed up,” the luxuriant 
| growths of tho hedgerow, the green fields, and the lovely distance 
| beyond, are all full of meritorious work. The figures aro not s0 
| happy, and, indeed, appear out of proportion. Miss A. Blunden 
has made a capital picture of ‘Mullion Cove” (520), very true to 
| local colour of sea and sky, and full of faithful and earnest work, 
| The sunshine and shade are well painted, and the green herbago on 
| the top of the cliff, the strip of hot sand, the dry salt pebbles, and 
character of the rocks are depicted with a thorough appreciation 
A capital eeapisce, too, is Mr. O. P. Knight's ‘* Orawley Rocks” 
(533), with the spring tide just flowing in on the still tide pool, and 
shattering the mirrored images of the rosy hills, The same artiat 
gives us another effeot of light and water in the ‘Morning Watch” 
(557), where an oily seais heaving, but hardly breaking, under the 
first light of dawn. The poculiar sky and its flight of clouds are 
painted with a bold appreciation of nature, and the roll of the ship 
and the motion of the sea splendidly realised. Mr. Danby, in his 
‘‘ Escape”? (534)—excellent in all other respects—shows a want of 
meowietae of the wave, which he breaks up inte too small surface 
ripples. 
* An Autumn Evening in Wales” (5 
| much merit, but is unfortunately placed. “So is Mr. M. Anthony’s 
picture (541)—a second time. For a similar reason, it is impossible 
| to rendor any fair account of Mr. Drabble’s “ Storm” (492), and 
Mr. Rolfe’s “ Daybreak” (590), although both appear clever 
pictures, 
| On the Quay, Suez’? (500), by Mr. Dillon, is not go large as his 
| contributions to previous exhibitions; but it is a capital painting, 
full of looal truth. Tho shallows and the distant range of hills are 
depicted with much fidelity, and there is but little of the woolliness 
of texture which at times mars the effect of this talented artist’s 
work, An “ English Landscape ”’ (504), by Mr. F. Walton, abounds 
in promise, for the realisation of which we hull look with pleasure, 
Mc. Chester's ‘‘ Coombe Farm” (524) is his most successful picture 
this year; and there is some good work in Mr Lewis's §* Lock” 
(579), but the foreground is hardly so good as the distance, The 
| atmosphere and character of the willowy flat, with the foliage 
rilvered by a sudden swoop of wind, are worthy of bigh commen- 
| dation, Mr. Stanficld's ‘* San Giorgio Maggiore, Venice” (560), is 
a@ fino picture, showing no signs of declining powors; but the 
“Amphitheatre, Verona’? (496), is, we cannot help thinking, a 
more successful work still. - 
What can we say more of Mr. Hook's diploma picture, “A Narrow 
Lane” (571), than that it is worthy of his fame? A “Sunny 
Lano’’ (556), by Mr. Downard, has some excellent points, the light 
being happily rendered ; and Mr. Holland's ‘* Hinckley Fair’? (566) 
is a surpassing clever little picture, as fall of good and careful work 
asit is of lifeand aoimation. Mr. Herrings “ Villafranca ” (490) 
is a picture woll calculated to sustain his reputation, 
The water colours in the South Room hardly keep pace with the oil 
paintings There ie a gem by Mr. Brott—‘+ A North-West Squall in 
the Mediterranean”? (607) —painted with all the feeling and skill of 
pestle — ee nen possesses so large aashare. Mr. 
eynolds'’s “Stacking Hay” (416) is y i i 
foliage being especially truthfal, ae OT peat 


73), by Mr. A. Gilbert, possesses 


show that it is divided from art proper by barriers which at 
present appear insuperable, This fact is impressed upon ug in the 
exhibition of the Photographic Society, now opened at the gallery ot 
the Sociesy of Female Artists in Pall-mail. Excellent ag are many 
of the epscimens to be scen there, and marked ag is the progress ia 
manipulation and in the knowledge of what the science can do and 
what it cannot do, we etill observe the same deficiencies and the 
samo faults which no skill on the part of the photographer can 
obviate. The water is still motallic and opaque, and tho foliage as 
blotchy as ever, while the difficulty of rendering the distance yot 
remains to be overcome, The new carbon proccss has done much to 
remove one objection to photographic landscapes. By a tono more 
nearly resembling that of an engraving in mezzotint, it avoids what 
to us is the glaring fault in all such views—the wintry look which 
represents sunshine. 

The most ambitious, and certainty not tho least successful, photo- 
graph in the gallery this year is Mr. Robingon’s ‘“‘ Autumn’”’ (50). It 
is only in one or two places—at the edges of the tree-trunk in front, 
for example—that we can detect how this has been composed so well; 
for the distance is really clearly rendered, and a very lovely glimpse 
of scenery it is. The brook which wanders through the background 
boasts some of the most real and transparent water to be found in 
the exhibition. But the artistic feeling which has been brought to 
boar on the composition only proves that photography, after all, is 
but @ limited science. 

Mr. Bedford exhibits soma very fine views, selected with good 
taste and an eye to the effect and reach of the science. Hie views 
about Kenilworth and Warwick are truly charming. ‘‘The Brook id 
(70), at the former place, is a pleasing view, in spite of the want ot 
transparency in the water; and the *‘Cloistered Walk of Oake in 
Alexandra Park’’ (69) is a valuable study of trees. Nos. 95, 101, 
- 169, also by Mr. Bedford, must not be passed by without a word 
of praise. 

We would also commend to the visitor's notice Mr. Robinson's 
“Door Park’? (202) and a fine “Interior of a Siudy” (85). His 
‘Somebody ’s Coming ’’ (232) possesses much merit, but reminds us 
too much of the shortcomings of photography and its unfitness to 
enter into competition with the palette and easel. 

A number of Indian scenes by Mr. Macfarlane will be found full 
of interost, though they fail to realise the sunlight of the tropical 
sky. ‘A Coooanut Tree’’ (107), with a foreground of the quaint, 

icturesque foliage of the East, is one of the best pictures exhibited 
this artist. Somewbat similar in eubject, and equally good in 
treatment, is Mr. f, Annan’s “ Willows by the Watercoures”’ (207), 
a glimpse of nature, selected with great feeling, and cloverly handled. 
Mr. Annan also hasa group of ‘Scotch Peasants’? (122), which is 
deserving of praise. Two pictures, near ‘Store Cove’? (167-8), bY 
Mr. Cole, serve, like wrecks, to warn other pilots from the shoals. 
In the latter picture there is a blank where the sea should be—not 
even the cotton-wonl, which so often does duty for foam. The re- 
flected light from the surface of the water on tha under-part of the 
| rock is, at first sight, an unaccountable flaw in the picture, and its 
| real nature has to be guessed at. . 

There is considerable mezit, both in tho solection of views and in 
the management of materiale, in the Hon. W. Warren Vernon's 
views. Of these we would more especially draw attention to Nos. 
179 and 227, In some of these there is a nearer approach to the 
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i light than we often have the luck | his eyes closed, that it is difficult to realise, while looking ; all, 
rendering of sung upon i” noble ne that this is death. He must have 
to observe. ery ha: in his choice | P*88«¢ from natural slumber to that from which there 

Major —— omg ok Ae Pry Ale gin, nod | is no waking, without the slightest movement. 
: of view. a, 4 ‘ a mer 
ee Lagi and 111 have a reality and atmosphere | ).:, “yy nto eed Tuer ee Politica 
eh them which are very pleasing. A couple of | Economy in the University of Oxford, 4 dead: Mr. 
8 apish views by Mr Napper, Nos. 120 and 121, are | senior was wi 1 known for his politics-economical 
fo highly commendable. It appears to us, how- | writings, especially in connection with the new poor law. | 
nes $ photography has most especially dis- : s ral articles, not all confined to his 
over, that phovoriay - : . favourite science, in the Avjn'urah and Juarterly Revieics. | 
red its mission 1D the pictures of interiors. and (duarterly 


pont by Mesers. Cundall, Downes, and Co., of 


¢ rooms in Oliefden House (114), are very 
ae oy: But there are many others of & similar 
lass which strengthen our belief that here will be | 
sand the best opening for the science. Or, if not 
here, we should look for it in works of the olass 
exemplified in Nos. 137, 133, 146, and 147, by Mr. 
Toovey —most interesting, because most exact, re- 
roductions of old black letter, of engravings, and 
of chalk drawings. It is almost impossible to over- 
rate the value ot photography for such a purpose as 
this. ‘ . 
ong these specimens will be found the two 
hay (il and 142) by Mr. Swan, showing the 


ing of his new oarbon process, mentioned in the 
wee of this notice. Their rich, solid colour 
bin contrast favourably with the feeble browns of 
some of their neighbours. They have, moreover, 
the advantage of being permanent, whereas all 
other photographs must, and do, fade at some time 

her. . 

a pang Lucas exhibit a frame of capital equestrian 
studies, and there are some galaxies of childron on 
the walls that will find intense admirers among the 
lady visitors. A collection of hands, spotted in a 
rather ghastly manner with eyes, exhibited by Mr. 
Claudet, would afford very useful studies for the 
gre photographs of armour-plates shattered by 
shot, taken by the Government photographer, will 
realise for those who have not seen anything of the 
sort the fearful power of modern artillery. 

The photographs, however, which will most de- 
light the artist are those of Viscountess Hawarden. 
Of these we would especially characterise No. 187. 
The texture and transparency of these are beyond 
praise, and there is work in the shadows which is 
far more difticult to attain than the much-boasted 
half-tints and demi-tones. 

Of course, there is a considerable percentage of 
portraits in the gallery, among which it is possible 
to recognise many familiar faces. lor ease and 

ace in pose we are inclined to award the palm to 
fC Joubert; but M. Claudet is not far bebind him 
in excellence, though wo hardly consider his ‘‘Sir 
Rowland Hill” (37) a happy likeness. 

The exhibition this year 1s not so large as that of 
1863; but, even taking into consideration the 
advance made in the science, we think ‘it has gained 
considerably in quality though losing in quantity. 


When photography was instituted prophetic 
critics predicted the extinction of miniature paint- 
ing. To some extent their foresight has been verified 
by the result. But the photographers found them- 
selves compelled to supply some better substitute 
than mere sun-pictures tor the old portable resem- 
blances which gave colour as well as form. The 
cleverest among them began to combine the beauties 
of the old schoo! with the truthfulness of the new, 
and to make the photograph the base of their 
miniatures. Honce arose @ stylo of art charac- 
teristic enough of the age, but, from its very 
novelty, irreducible to any acknowledged line. 
What was once the miniature-room of the Royal 
Academy is no longer occupied by miniatures, jor 
the art, as it once existed, has been superseded, 
The Photographic Exhibition, on the other hand, 
has this year declined to admit coloured photo- 
graphs. Tho most charming and truthful develop- 
ments of the photographic art—nemely, those 
in which the skill of the focusser, operator, and 
manipulator are aided by the artistic touch of the 
colourist, and the corrective akill of the draughts- 
man, adept at correcting optical aberrations of tho 
lens—have thus been thrown out of purely public 
exhibition. In several studios the muimature 
portrait in fashion at the present day forms a 
speciality. Those who may desire a true lifelike 
resemblance, not a light-and-shadow portraiture 
of a fixed sitter, should visit the studios of the 
photographic miniature painters, in preference to 
those of the photographists, pure and simple. 
The best among these are indisputably those of 
Mesers. Sutton, Gush and l’erguson, and Lock and 
Whitfield. We name them all with approval, but 
certainly prefer the productions of the last-men- 
tioned firm. 


OBITUARY. 

Sin J. WaTsON GORDON.—The death of Sir John 
Watson Gordon, the President of the Royal Scotti h 
Academy, is announced. He was a portrait-painter, and 
in this branch of art he acquired great distinction. 

Mr. W. J. Fox.—Mr. W. J. Fox, who represented 
Oldham in the House of Commons for many years, died 
on Friday afternoon week, after a very short iliness. He 
was in his seventy-eighth year. Mr. Fox was born in 
Suffolk, in the year 1786. His father, who was in the 
first instance a small farmer, afterwards became a weaver, 
at Norwich. In early life Mr. Fox entered the Congre- 
gational ministry, bat afterwards became a Unitarian. 
He was one of the ablest and most eloquent of the lec- 
turers employed by the Anti-Corn Law League. He was 
elected M.P. for Oldham in 1847, and this position he 
occupied, with the exception of two brief intervals, until 
the period of his retirement from public life. He pub- 
lished several volumes during his earlier life, including a 
series of lectures to working men. 
Writings which attracted notice were signed “ A Norwich 
Weaver Boy.” 

MR. NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. — This well-known 
American author expired suddenly, at Plymouth, New 
Hampshire, on the 1th ult. He was on a visit in the 
country, whither he had gone to recruit his health, and 
was found dead in his bed. Deceased was the son of a 
naval captain, and was born at Salem, in Massachusetts, 
in 1804, Educated at Bowdoin College, in Maine, he early 
commenced a career of literary effort. At first he was 
Unsuccessful, and in 1838, under the presidency of Mr. 
Van Buren, he obtained asmall post in the Customs at 
Boston. This he held for three years, losing it by a political 
change. He then joined with same others in what is called 
the Brook Farm scheme, o Utopian endeavour to found a 

bertect state of society.’ In 1846 he was appointed 
Surveyor of the port of Salem, but again soon lost the 
Post by political change. In 1852 he was appointed by 
President Pierce to the consulship at Liverpool. He re- 
signed this position in 1857, and devoted much of his 
remaining years to European travel. Mr. Hawthorne's 
last work, “The Old Home,” which appeared last year, 
nd in which the author criticised English societ y from 
4n American point of view, it will be recollected, gave 
rise to much discussion in the columns of tle metro- 


The first of his | 


poten press. A letter from Plymouth, written to a 
riend by ex-President Pierce, from the house where Mr, 
Hawthorne died, thus speaks of the deceased :—" He lies 
“pon bis side, his position so perfectly natural and easy, 
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ED TIMES 


LAW AND CRIME. 

THE cage of * Quick vy, Quick,” upon which evi- 
dence was received in tho Court of Probate on | 
Saturday last, presented some ¢ uriously: interesting | 
points. The late Mr. H. B. Quick, solicitor, of Ely- 
place, executed, in 1860, a will alleged to have been 
in iavour of his seoond wife, the plaintiff in the | 
suit, whom, in 1863, he left his widow. A convict, 
calling himself Charles Kemble, was brought up ag 
& witness for Mrs. Quick. He appeared handcutfed, 
and in the prison dress of Pentonville Gaol. He swore 
that in October, 1862, he and a companion broke 
into Mr. Quick's house in the daytime, forced open 
a dressing-case in search of plunder, and found a 
document indorsed ‘* Will of H. Quick,’ This, 
the witness deposed, he flung into the fire, During 


' the pigeon 


This miserable quibble was argued before the | 


Court of Criminal Appeal, which quashed the con- | 
viction and liberated the prisoner, not because of | Hartley 
his irnooence, but because of the emptiness of the 


woman's pocket. Of course, if the prisoner had) 


known of this, his hand would never have been in, P 


the pocket at ail. 


POLICE. 

WILD Sports Or THE East.—A mechanic nemed 
Humming, of Glanens-street, Bow-common, came before 
Mr, Partridge and complained of the dangerous nature of 

ractised in the gronnds of the Prince 
of Wales common. Shots aimed at a 
tame pigeon struck his beck window, broke five panes of 
glass, and were scattered about the room, Two shots 
entered his breast and put him to great pain and 
inconvenience, 
air, Eaxtridge—How far is the shooting-ground from 
ur house ? 
Applicant—About fifty yards. 
Mr. Partridge— How tar is the house from any public 
thoroughfare ¥ 

Applicant—I cannot say. I believe it is close toa public 
thorougitare, 

Mr. Partridge said the police ought to take action in the 
matter directly and summon the owner of the ground. 
He recommended the applicant to go to the Poplar station- 
house and consuit the police on the subject. 


yo 


Mr, Quick’s lifetime the loss was discovered, but, 
as he coon after became ill and paralysed in 
his hands, no new will appears to have been made. 
The honsebreaker was subsequently sentenced to 
fifteen years’ penal servitude, and is still a prisoner 
under this sentence. The testator’s family rela- 
tions at the period of his decease were as follow :— 
He left, as before stated, his widow. By her he 
had a child surviving—an infant daughter Alice— 
aged one year at his death. By his first wife he had 
a daughter, named Louisa. The probate applied 
for on behalf of his widow was opposed in favour 
of his two daughters. By some subtle legal con- 
trivance, therefore, the daughter Alice, aged two, was 
made alitigant against her own mother. Tho learsed 
Jude decided against the application to be allowed 
to prove the alleged contents of the destroyed will, 
Tho grounds given were that the declaration of the 
deceased could not be received, as it fell within the 
probibition against hearsay evidence. His Lordship 
attributed some weiyht to the fact that, although 
the testator was an attorney, nodraught or counter- 
part of the will had been found. Upon this it may 


pares 3. draught of a will, but the form of a bequeat of 


is most frequently kept in blank ready for use, An 
attorney would hardly take the trouble in hisowncase 


to be copied by a clerk for execution. 
answer to the application might have been given on 
othergrounds. The law provides a just distribution 
of the effects of an intestate. The right tomake a 
will is limited by certain formal regulations as to its 


execution. 


logs and probablo destruction of his will, He made 
no other, although competent so to do for some time 


after knowledge of the robbery. Therefore, 


intestacy might be presumed to be voluntary. A 


will is of no effect—in fact isso much waste papor— 
during the life of tho maker. Mr, Quick died, 
leaving no will, therefore intestate. Had the will 
been proved to have been existent for a moment 
after his death, the legal question might have 
assumed a different aspect, and proof of its contenta 
might have been admissible, it supported by tho 
neceesary evidence, not only as to its contents but 
as to its due execution. 

Tho House of Lerde has been occupied with the 
famous Yelverton caee, upon the old question, as 
to whether Major Yelverton was legally married to 
Mise Longworth. The problem approaches its 
final solution, Meanwhile, it is premature to 
attempt, as many do, ‘o prejudge the case by 
remarking the apparently adverse suggestions of 
the Loid Chancellor and his noble compeers, In- 
terruptions of this kind are frequently not only 
intended by Judges but accepted by counsel as 
directions for the proper argument of a case and as 
indications of the points which may ultimately 
prove to be of the highest importance. 4 

A man named Magarigle was charged at Guildhall 
with conspiring with one Broughton (since also ur- 
rested) inthe commission of a peculiarly cruel fraud. 
According to the prosecution, an advertisement 
was iesued by the prisoners to persons desirous of 
situations as clerks. The prosecutor, Edwin Groves, 
depoeed that he answered this advertisement and 
called upon the advertiser Magarigle, who called 
himeelf an advertising agent and occu pied an office at 
No. 1, Farringdon-street. Magarigle required and 
obtained a fee of 5s. for registering the applicant’s 
name, He represented that he was connected with 
Broughton upon a journal called the Sydenham 
Chronicle. Upon the faith of this representation 
and of others by the prisoner, who said Broughton 
was a man of excellent character, the prosecutor 
at length advanced to the prisoner £3°0 fora share 
in the profits of the paper. The whole a‘fair was 
afterwards found to be a swindle. The prosecutor 
received neithersalary nor profits. Magarigle wxsnot 
a proprietor of the paper, and hed advanced no 
money towards it, although he bad stated that he 
had invested £500 of his own money in the concern. 
Broughton, who joined Magarigle in the agreement 
with the prosecutor, had no printing- office or agency 
business Upon prosecutor's application for a re- 
turn of his money, Magarigle pretended to be ‘‘dis- 
gusted’? with Broughton’s conduct. Soveral other 
cases of a like character were brought forward. 
Both prisoners have been remanded in default of 
finding bail for £500 upon two sureties, 

An intoxicated labourer made a disturbance in 
the street, and struck at a policeman who tried to 
remove him. He was taken to the police-court 
at Worship-street, and made an excuse that he had 
been most unfortunate. The magistrate’a clerk 
remarked that this would not have occurred had 
prisoner been sober. Prisoner said there had been 
a shocking occurrence at his home. His wife had 

resented him with twins. The magistrate, Mr. 

‘Eyncourt, discharged him for the sake of the 
unwelcome infants, but: advised him not to offend 
again. The prisoner said ho would not, and thavked 
the magistrate. nae E 

A fellow captured by the police with his hand in 
a woman's pocket was tried for attempting to pick 
the same pocket, He was ccnvicted; but a point 
was ingeniously raised by his counsel upon the 
fact, proved ia evidence, that the woman's pocket 
was empty. Of courae, the prisoner could not be 

perly convicted of an attempt to commit an 
Enpossible theft, or a possible theft of nothing at 


In this case the testator knew of the | and the 


heavier Classes of Armstrong guns is going forward with 
great activity at the Royal Arsenal, Woolwich. 


pounders are now being remade, 


greater charge than 35 lb, of powder. 


clad vessels, 
American monitors. 


charge during continuous firing. 
being reconstructed. 


strong guns are being called in from the various stations, 


thicker vent-pieces, 


cut to receive them. 


the newer patterns of projectiles from the Elswick Work. 
that those of 110 lb, weight were too heavy for the 110 


ard { pounder guns; new shot ure consequently being prepared 
to fill up such a willin duplicate, or to send adraught | for these guns, Button projectiles, on the French plan, 
A complete are likewise being rapidly manufactured. Zinc bearings 


will probably be preferred for the large supply of pro 
jectiles which will be produced. 
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some instayces, the quotations have hed a erooping entency. Con 
sols, for Money, have realised 90h 4; Dito, tor Time, 904 9 


hig | Reauced and New ‘Lbree per Conte, 84 4 ; Ezehiquer sills, Marcu, 
12a. to 7r.; Ditto, June, 53. to Is. discount; Hed Sea Annuities, 


aw Bavk oiock hus been 237 to 2'9, 


Ditto, 


by 


rate scale, India Sto k has been 217 to 219; 
1044; Rupee Paper, 193 to 105, and 11s to 115, 
marked % #, to lm, discount, 


discount market, and tne demand 
tbe annexed rates tor the best paper :— 


he Bonds Lay, 


‘Lhere is a fuilaversge eupply of money on offer in the gaveral 
for accommmovation is iteady, at 


Thirty Days’ Dilla... = = 6) percent, 
tiaty Days! co ts tees % 
Three Months’ - - -~ on OG te 
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Six Months’ .. .- - ~ oe Th 


” 

Mort of the Contivental exc! angos are favourable ; but there i 
ho prospect of a low rauce in he velue of money. 

Spanish Secu.ities have ruled heavy, and « somewbat importan' 
fal. has taken placo in their value. The Confe.crate Loau, how 
ever. ty firmer, and the quotation 16 now 65 to 67. 
Foreiga Securities have ccelined in price. Braziian Four ana-a. 
Halt yer Cents, 1863, have marked 89; Chiljau Four-and-a-Hal 
per Cents, S2hex div ; Dacish Threo per Cente, 78; Equador, 134 
Greek, 24; ; italian Railway, 75); Mexican Thre per Centa, 44) 
Peravien Four-eud-a-Helf per Cente, 8°, ; Portuguese Loree pe: 
Cents, 49; Ruswan Five pir Cents, le62, #7); Serd.uian Five pet 
Cente, ©) ex civ,; Soauian Passive, 31§; Vitto, Certidcacer, 95 


‘lurkish Six per Ceuts, 1858, 99%, Ditw, Issa, 71] ; Venesurla sax 
per Cenis, 55; and Italiaa Five per Cents, 09}. Danish Scrip ts 
yu.vaat § to }4 trem; Mexican Engimh, {du.; Ditto, Fr neh, 
Uj dis ; Lussien, 4 to4$ prem, ; and Vem zucin, 5p t. 4) dis. ex div. 
have bien dea.t in to a mover. te ex ent. 


Joint-swek Bank Shares 


THE ARMSTRONG GUNS.—The reconstruction of the 


Besides 
the alterations in the 12 and 70 pounders, the 300- 
It is understood that 
the Ordnance Committee, since the experiments at Shoe- 
buryness, have expressed their conviction that it would 
not be safe to tire the 300-pounder Armstrong guns, lately 
mounted in the turrets of the Royal Sovereign, with a 
This charge would 
prove to he ineffective against well-constructed armour- 
For this reason the Admiralty wish to 
employ a charge of 50 1b. of powder, the same as that ured 
for the smooth-bore cast-iron guns mounted on the larger 
The 300-pounder Armstrongs as at 
present constructed are too weak to stand this increase of 
The guns are therefore 
The inner tubes, with which iv is 
intended to replace the present ones, will be manufactured 
from the deseription of charcoal iron which has been so 
advantageously introduced by the present superintendent 
of the gun-factories at Woolwich. The 40-pounder Arm- 


in order that the breech may be cut larger to admit ot 
This, it is calculated, will render 
them less liable to fracture than have been any of the 
ms “ former patterns. Solid vent, or rather breech-pieces, are 
be suggested that this circumstance might have | also being rapidly made to replace those at. present fitted 
been easily explained. An attorney ordinarily pre- | in the 110-pounder armstrongs, and the breech will be 
Alterations in projectiles are also 


*¢ all to the wife’’ is so commonly required that it going on. {t was discovered soon after the reloading of 


having sprung up for gold for export, chietly to Spain, 
bulk of the imports having been purchased by +hippets. all 
Heme §$ ocky nave been somewhst heavy curicg the week ; aud, in 


tracsactions in Indiau Securities have been ona very mode- 
New, 103 to 
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HAY AND STraw.- Meadow hay, £2 10s, to £4 10s, ; clover, £4 to 
> 108, ; and straw, £1) da. toa £1 10s, per load. 

CoaLs.— test house coals, lbs 6d. to 178. 6d.; aoconds, 16a, to Ihe, 6d. y 
5a, 10 165, ; and manufec.nrers’, (4« 3d to i6s. per tov. 
Chere i« @ fair com for mort kinds, ara prices are 
ported, The piantetion arcounts conti ue favourable. 
u.—The m rket is inactive, and EB. glish wool 38 droopi: g in 


Hors, 


rics 
VOTATOKS 
trade ls heavy, at from 20s. te 504, por ton, 


Tho supplies are large for the time of year, and the 
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comri sion traveler —N, DILLON, Gerrard-street, Soho, @ siwtantto 
O printer. — A. ' ROUGH, Great Low. 1-strect, City, general oerchant. 
M. KALISHER City-road, and Li ng-aliey, Fimevur, , cictuter,— 
C. KENDALL, Bre y by-How, a d Giove-road, Mile end, com- 
meretal trav Le G, EB. WAKNER, North-street Ha kvey.—J. 
HAKHIS, Oat- ane, Cheapside, euvelope manufacturer. — M. A. 
DALLUN, Frederick's place, Weriminster-rost. — J. COLTOL, 
Fipherton Auger, Wits, buil er.—W, STANNA(D. Ipnwich, baner. 
¥. PARK, botncal-gren-road — E, E, GRITTON. Surbiton, 
K ingston-upor a8, se) ooltmistreas.~ F MUNCH, Norvitoen, 
Kiogeton- upou Krocer, — J. H. WRIGHT, Eastbourne 
terr-ce, Hyce Pars, accousa t.—D. NKowITT, Busingstoke, 
Southempuon.rho maker —J HLGL, Twickenhan-coumon, ero er. 
W. THOMPSON, Covent y, watch manufacturer —W, MOF si OL, 
Birmingham, shoe » anutacturer.—M. JACOBS, Birwirgham, pawne 
broker.—A. TIDMAN, Aston, Warwickshire, clerk.—H.KICHAKDS, 
Birming ham, comu. iesicn agent —E. CADDICK, jan, Westbrum wieh, 
sle and porter dealer.—J. B JACKSON, Leicester, druggist.—@. YY, 
COLLINS, Hay warésfield, Gloucestershire, brickmak:r—M. and B, 
CLEGG, Davey, York+bire, ragdwlera—W. HARRIS jun, Kristol, 
boot and shoe manufacturer.—C. DAVAGE, Sh: Meld, boot and rhoe 
deal r,—B. 8. HIKD, Leecs, wasteoea er.—'x', PROCTOK, Sv. Helen's, 
Lacesshire, currier—R. W. JONES, Lioe, Flintshire, grocer —D, 
SHAW, Oxon, Cheshire, gentieman.— KR. E. PRICE, Tremerchion, 
Funtshire, Jarmer.—J. FLOWER, Lower Broughvon, Lancashire, 
solicitors clerk.— F. TODD, sheffield, beensea vietusller.— C. 
HUTYON. Shiflield, beerbouse-kreper.—J. VERNON, Nuneaton, 
Warwickshire, corawainer,—J. SEDWIOK, Chestertield. tinmon.— 
W. KOBERTS, Bedford, brickayer.—J. HUDGES, Od neton, 
Gloucest-rspire, innkeeper.—R, WHEELER, siow-on-:he- Wold, 
Glonoceatershire, beerhoure-keeper.—L JOHNSO 1, Haxby, York- 
shire, coendealer.—W, LI+LsR, Oxford, agent.—J. NUTT, « ow.ey, 
Oxtoreshir’, painter—W. HASRIS, couthempton, but her W: 
BOvTs+, Hartehead Moor, Yo: ks’ ire, blackemith.—T. WILKINSON, 
Jump, Yorkasire, wee wright.—W. C, MOOKE, Halifax, iaukeeper. 
J. TAYLOK,.en., Bolinbrose, Lincoln.bir , brieki yor --J. Cisess, 
W)mocdbam, Norfolk, butcher—J. HANSUN, Methe invham, 
Lincoinstire, dealer —G. F, B, ot JUHN. Waleot, Bath, a Mojor.— 
W. FOULDs, Woodhouse Kaves, Leicestershire, shoemaker, —C, 
FOREDLKK, sen., Framiingnam, Suffo k, coacu builaer,— J. @. 
WEaxDoN, Bari’. Colue, Ewer, tailoe—J. KUBINSUN, Stanwix, 
Cuminr an’, caule dealer —H. W, LUOF, ‘Loni rege Wells, photo. 
arethee— ie CLIVTON, Rowley Tiegis, Stull rdsh gor d, 

RiltitT Ms, Dudiey, Worcestershire, cowl miner, BKOUKN I, 
St. Milborough, Stroyshite, inukeeper.—H, RUSHTON, Ustoamer, 
Statfordahire, horsebreaker. 


TUESDAY, JUNE 7, 

BANKRUPTS. - A. H,CHISNALL, Mor tpelier-row, Twickenham, 
clerk.—J LIVWIT and W, LU. STEVENS, Chea side, auctioneers. — 
A. MICHELL, Higo-street, Bow, corm agent.—J. CLAYTUN, 
Windmili-strevt, Lambeth, dealer in iron.—f. RB. DEANE, Caey- 
street Lincoln's-inn, geveral prioter.—J. C. MALLETT, Dover, 
Trinity Cinque Porras pier —G, KING, Kickmansworty, Hertord- 
shire, butcher. T. J. GIF FOWL, Globe-road, generel ocaler.—J, 
GOODWIN, Soward-street, Goowell-street.—J. GLNDER, Britieh- 
street, bow-road, master mariner ——J. M, GELUING, Oluswintora, 
Staiford mire, archi'ec:.—S. WVANS, L.cedyrview, G! werganehire, 

rocer.—N.G YENCE#, Dale, Pembrokerhire, Liewtnaut in her 

vjesty’s Nevy.—H KEES, Meine, Pembrvkeshire, pusbaudmav 
D. WHALLEY, Yeasou, near Leeds, clovn manufacturer — 8, 
LEATHER and J. A. KAYE, Almondoury Bank, near Hudaersfield, 
manufacturers —J., B., aud A. HOGLINGS. Lesas, cloth manu- 
facturers,—T. MOoRIS ond J, JUNK*, Birkenhead, builoers.—A. 
WILSON, Li-erpoo!, echoolmaster.—D. COLGAN, Halon. near 
Kuncorn, neilmaker.—J. JONKS, Linpgollen, skimer—W. HM. 
BULMEHd, Manch ster, shirt manufacturer —'l’, CASS, Lund, York- 
sh re, joiner —5. SM &LT, Baverley , beertouse- keepe.—C. KUDALL, 
K ing’s Cliffe, Nort hsmptourhi @, veterinary surgeon._-W. GKINDY, 
D. roy, cattle-Gealer.—E. AMeS, Norw ch, bavter —B. SiMM ‘'ND3, 
Newport, [aia of Wight, greengrocer, W, KENNETT, Che dervon, 
Lan avhire,beerhouse-ker per,— J. KL FORD, Bicwing ham, boutmaker, 
T. BOOTH, Hatitax, builder.—T. GITTINS, Overton, Flintehire, 
tailoc—W. SeTTLK, Batley, Yorkshire, mason.—d. JAUKSUN, 
Holdo nese, Yorkshire, miler. W. KENDALL, lwe, Yorkshire, 
furniture brok-r.—J. DOUBLEDAY, Noitinguam.—T. GLsBINS, 
Rugby, bootmaker.-E. HUD:ON, Boughton Moneheisea, Kort, 

ro.er,—O. AYLAND, Maivemore, Glouceaterehire fistecman,—.J, 

ESL, Wollastou Northamptunshire.cor «nter.—J.L ALN b, Stoulton, 
Worcestersmire blackemith,—H. 0, KOWE, Piy mouth, + hivebaud er, 
J, LOW’, Bray stov, Leicestershire, cottage-keepe:.—W. NALL, 
jun., Burbage, near Buxton, Derbyshire, ioukeep.r.—E. 5. KL, 
Yorver, near Coniston, Lancashire, shoemaker,—J. WOULDYAT L, 
Up er Arley, Staffordehire, millen—M. a, CLUTTERBUCK 
Worcestere—!, HUDGSUN, Gallowbarrow, 
Lancashire, blacksmith —J.COKN WELL, 


8 


Hinwk-boad, 
ekfi:ld and Eastbourne, 
pussex, hourek.eper,—F’, J. AUBERTON, Canwn, near Cardiff, wine 


¢ | morchans 


HE GREAT OYER OF POISONING IN 
PARIS—TRIAL of Dr. LA POMMERALS, 

The Society of Hygei-ts do mort sole. nly protest against all 
CONCENTRATED CHEMICAL PUISUNS which case death in 
MINUTE! QUANTITIES, being held oucor given as MEVICIN 6S! 

The foliowing were the ,oisons tua: d by the French police at Dr, 
1a Femmes as appears by the LALUSTRATED TiMxs of Miay 21, 

i 


© 
iJ 


1, Acid of arsenic. 
2. Corrosive sublimate. 
3. Nux vomica, 


4, . 
Aliiauce bave rewised 614; Ditto, New, 5%; Anglo-Au-trian, 7j ; b ee 
Australasia, 739 ; erg New, 574; Bank of ae cor me a, Ligs 6. Stryenu ne. 
of Otego, 5; bank of Queensiand, 19; Brazilan and Poriuguese, 
14h ; City, 135g; Consoliaa ed, 11}; Continental, 18}; East London, TRSUED Be os Batt ise OOLLSGR ot HEALTH, 


.%; Eogish avd trirb, 16; Boghsh, Scottish, ano Australian 
‘tered, 414 ; European, 134; Hindus 


16 ; 
i 
fii les Joint stuck, 47; Loudon and Weetmireter, 
24; Me:ropoliten Provinciel, 31; Urien 
Popjaab, ava Lehi, 139; and Union of Gondon, isd. 

in Co 
tra pac ed 
per Cent-, 
Six per Cons, 1g 

‘The Miseeilaneous Market has beea tolerably active Strat 

4 
, 


3s 


944 | Merenunt, 
60; Scinde 


Mortgege Lana and Finance, 3; Bombay Gas, 55; City Offices 
Coutract Corporation, 54; Credit Foncier, 14]; Crysta: Pouce, 


Discouut Corporeti n, 16 ; Egy ptian Commercial a. a Trading, 5§, 
Fiwaceial Corporation, 4; Geueral C edit, 72 ex New , Hudson's 
inter- 
: Loudon 
Gxncral Omoibus, 25. Mercantuie Credit, 14; Nationa: Discount, 
14]; Peninm-uler apd Oriental Steam, 83; Royal Mail S.can, 9%; 


vay, 1%; limperial Financisl, 7[; Indien Carryi' g, | 
national Finsucia, 10%; Loucou Financial, New, 15) 


Themes and Mersey Marine Insurance, 6{; and Universa 
jarine, 5f 
The Kailway Share Market has been very 
prices have been fairly rupperted, The “caiis” for the present 
month emount to £904,706, 


METROPOLITAN MARKETS. 


Conn EXcuaxo®.—Lnvreased supplies having been on offer. and 


the accounts trom our leadir g @.strieta in reference to the crops being 
very favuurad e, the deman. for all kinds of Koglish wheau bas 
ruled beavy this week, ln prices, however, no quotavle change bus 
taken pia e& Inforewn wheats, the show of whi n bas not increased, 
very litle has been pasine, at about previous raves, Malting 
deriey hax eoid heevity ; Lut grivding and distilitug sovts have 
continued steady. No change has teken place in the value of suy 
kind of malt. Oats, beaor, and peas, have realised vey fall prics, 
with a fuir demand. The flour trade has been qui-t, at late reves, 

ENGLisn.— Wheat, 375. w 45s. ; barley, 22s. w Sia. ; malt, 50s, to 
658. ; onta, loa to 248.5; rye, 253 10 3/%; beans, 298. W 425.5 pers, 
29s. to 37s. per quarter ; flour, 254 to 40s. per 240 Ib. 

CaT?Le,--The supplies of stcck having beea very extensive, the 
trade, generaily, ba- ruled mavy. at drvoping prices. Beef, from 
3a. Yd. Lo 4x, Sd, , mutton, 3a Gd. to Se; lamb, ta, to 7; veal, 
4s 2d. to du, 2d,; and pork, Se, 6d. to 4s. Sd. per 81b. to sink the 
offal. 

Newoate axp Leapensari.—The demand for each kind of 
mst bas been in a slugeish state, as follows :—beef, from 24. 10a, 
to 4s, 2d.; mutton, 3». 6d, to 44, 5d, ; lanrbd, d*, 6d, to 6s. 64, ; veal, 
3s. Sc, to 4s, Sd. ; wud pork, 3). 4d, to 4d, 10'. per 8b. by the carcass. 

Tua.—Abcur an average business is doing in mort kinds, at lace 
e-rrencies, he supply on offer 1 very large. 

SUGAK—The market, gem rally. firm, at about isst we k's 
prices. The steck of raw eugar is 73,518 vor against 60,419 tons 
last year, ah avg 

C 'FFKa —Most descriptions moveoft s!owly, butat fell quotations 
Stock, 8710 tons, aguinst *6*9 tons in 1863, 

KICK. —AALi kinds are inactive, but uot cheaper, Stock, 35,963 tons, 
again:t 45 107 Lons. 

PROV 1sIONS.—Irish butter is @ dull inquiry, at abont last week's 
currency. ‘he finest Clunmel 1s selling at 9s. Iandea, Fore gn 
qualities are dull, aud rather cheaper, Bacon is \ery fira, at 6%. to 
tds. per owt. for Waterford rices, In otuer provistons very little is 
doing. 

TALLOW .—The markt is heavy, and prices sre rather lower. 
P.Y.C, on the spot, 4, 6d. pec cw The stock consists of 44,662 
casks, ogaine t 37,388 ci to ast year. Rough fat, 28. 04d per 4 Ib. 

OILS.— Linseva ot! moves off slowly, at £39 per ton ; rape is selling 
at from £42 to £45; cocoanut, £5) to £01; and fine palm, £6, 
Froneh turpenti.e is ofiersg at 724, to 72s, 6d per owt, 

SPIRITS. —We have no change Lo notice in a vad etree: o 
the iu fox all kines ia very inactive, Pro wards, Is. 5d. 
to ls tae gallon, In brandy very little ie dcing, at late rates. 
English grain spirit is ceiling ot Is, 4, per gallon, 


», China, and Japan, New, 
Imperial. 4'4; Imperial Otteman. 904; Lano Mortgage of Ind‘, 
Loncon chartered or Australia, 264; Lendon and Culonial, 19; 


tal Governtarnt Securities a lim.ted business bas been 
ada Stix per Centa have avld at 103§; Ditio Five 
New South Wales Five per Cents, 100{ ; and Victoria 


quie* ; nevertheless, 


_ » June 3, 1864 


‘Y\HE FOLLOWING IS AN EXTRACT 


from the Second Edition (page 184) of the Tran lation of the 
Foarmacopcs of the Royal Colege of Physicians, of London, by 
Dr, @, F. Collier, published by Longman ana Cx. —It is no 
emali defect in this compisatioa (speaking of the Poarmacopmis) 
that we have no pu:gative mass but what contains aloes; yet 
we know that hwmorrhoidal foons cannot bear alors, exoept 
it be iu the form of LOCKLE’s PILLs, wheh chi tly const 
of aloes, sca mony, and colocyuth, which I thiak are .ormed 
ioto a ort of compound extract, the acridity of which im 
obviated, I susvect, by an alkaline process, avd by a fourth inwre- 
dient (unknown to me) of an aromatic tonic nature. I think no 
betver aud no worse of it for its being a patent wevicine. I look at 
it san article of commerce and domestic convenience, and ao nut 
hesitate .o s#y it is the best made pill in the kingdom ; a muscular 
purve, ® mucou, purge, and a bydrogegue purge combined, and 
the:r effects properly cou trolled by a dirigent and corrigent. That 
it des not commonty proonee bw morrhouds, like most aloetio pills, 
[ attripute to ite being thoroughly sowble, so that no nudissolved 
parvicles adhere to the mucou» membrane.’ 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS,—Merit Rewarded, 

This ‘smous Family Medicice has withstood the test of time 

aud Lhe must anr-lenur g Cppoeitiou. These pills promote oigestion, 

and gh direst purifier of tae blovd aud all the other fluids of the 
haman boty. 


iinonemenes 


Avoid Pills and Medicine in any shape; they only sggravate exist- 
ing complaints «nd ruin the rlomach, nerves, liver, luvgs, and 
intestines, If invalids will send their address to J.T. BARRY, 
Esq., 77, Regeut-street, W., London, they will receive iree by 
post, giatis, 


HE NATURAL REGENERATOR, 


which cures, without medicine or expense, indigestion 
(dyspepsia), constipation, torp dity of the liver, pauses, epilepsy, 
parsiyst, debility, fi talency, nervousness, untitoess for study, uke 
torocicty, palpitasion, cough, asthma, consumption, dropsy, dis- 
tenrion, Giarrices, dysentery, biliousness, fevers, sore throats, 
carta rhe, col *, nolaes in ihe ears, rhvarantiam, gou , impurities, 
eruptions, scrofuls, beomorrhuld , irritability, sleeplessness. acidity, 
ad inflammatory comp'atnis, heartwurn, hesdacbe, despundency, 
cramps, spasm«, sinkicg tite, 


ALVEO PEDES—TENDER FEET, 


A sure remecy is ANGUS SLEIGH'S Salve» Peden, 
Bold by Chemists, Patent Medicine Vender, and Verfamers, in 
Half Bottles, la.bd.; and Bottles, 2s. 6d, each ; wholvsale, 13, Litwe 
Britem, E.C. 


INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA is an 


excellent remedy for Acidity o {the Stomech, Heart*urn, 
Headaahe, Gout, and Indigestion, and as « mild ap-rient for delicate 
constitutions, 173, New Bond-street, : and all Chemists, 


AUTION,—Chlorodyne—In Chancery.—It 

was clearly proved b fore Vice-Chancellor Sic W. P. Wood, 
by affidavits from eminent hospital phy aleians of L ndon, that Dr, 
J. Cotlis Browne was the ditcoverwr of chlorodyne ; that they pro= 
seribe it largely, nod meau no other then Dr. srow:ie’s.--See Times, 
Jan 19,1804 ‘Lhe public, therefure, are cauttonad agsinat using 
ary other ttn Dr. J. COLLIS BROWN#'S UHLORODY AK. it te 
affirmed by medical testimonials ¢ be che most fMicacious medicine 
for cousuuption, coughs, colds, asthma, brow chith, spasms, rben- 
matin, & No home should bs without it, Sold iu wotiles, 24. 9d, 
and 4s, 6d. J. 1. OAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell-stresi, Loadon, 
W.c,, sole manufacturer. Observe particularly, nose genuine 
without the words “ Dr, J. Collis Browne's ” ou the 
Government stamp, 
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ATIONAL COMPETITION of LOCAL 

SORGOUS OF AT ON et RAIA Ate 
WORKS IN COMPELITION for NATIONAT. SB 

Tons by the Ninety Local Schools of Art is NOW OPEN in the 


+ ee aca MUSEUM. 
NEW GALLERIES of the SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSK\ 
By order of the Lords' Committee of Council on Education. 


(Timi 

LEXANDRA PARK COMPANY (Limited), 
THE GREAT FLOWER SHOW will take place on 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 22, and THURSDAY, JUNE 23, when Seven 
Hundred Pounds will be given in Prizes, Two Miltary Bands will 


: ag ort 

b tondance. Admission ;—Firet Day. Five Shillinge ; or by 

Mobos parabasnd hetore the Pay, Four Shillings. Second Day, by 
tat the Entrances One Shilling. 

aataed ocni Be obtaed ‘at he Company's Offices, 449, West Strand; 


Threadneeale-atrert, City; or of the 
Company's Ageots. F. K. PARKINSON, Secretary, 


RB. W. 8S, WOODIN’S “EKLOPEMENT 

XTRAORDINARY ” and “BACHELOR'S BOX," an 

ebay na Entertainment. EVERY EVKNING, at Eight 

(except Saturday), SATURDAY MORNINGS, at Three, at ube 

POLYGRAPHIC HALL, King William-street, Charing-orcss. Stalls, 

4a, ; Area, 35.; Amphitheatre, Ie, Private Boxes, £1 le, A plan of 
Stalls may be seen at the Hell from 1} to 5. 


JENNY OF THE MILL 
Song. Illustrated, 3s, 
A Gecided success. 
Rosert Cocks and Co. All Musicsellers. 


ENNY OF THE MILL 
Fantasia for Piano. 
By the Composer of the Song. 36. 
ROBERT Cocks and Co. All Musicsellers. 


IANOFOBTE 8.— OETZMANN : and 
PLUMB'S New Pianette is acknowledged the best and cheapes' 
in Europe, about two thirds the price of the much advertised French 
pianos. Can be hed twelve months on trial. One in the window 
marked with price; plain woods cheaper. For hire or sale. 
Patentesa, 151, Regent-street. 
IANOFORTES EXTRAORDINARY 
at MOORE and MOORE'S, 104, Bishopsgate-street Within. 
These Pianos are of rare excellence, with the best improvements 
recently applied, waich effect a grend, a pure, and delightful quality 
of tone that stands unrivailed. Prices from Eighteen Guiness. 
First-class pianos for hire, on easy terms of purchase, Jury eward, 
International Exbibition ; Honourable mention ‘for good and 
chesp piasos.” Carriage-free. 


IANOS FOR HIRE.—CABRIAGE-FREE, 
Option of Purchase, convenient terms. any period. The 
inrwest arsortment in London of every description and price— 
PEACHEY, Makers, 73, Bishopsgate street Within, E.C, 


HE PATENT SIMPLEX PIANETTE, 


Power and Portability. Multum in Parvo. Price Sixteen 
Guineas, Warranted. Inventors, BURLING end BURLING, 
Pianoforte Manufacturers, 11, Orchard-street, Portman-square, 


Ninth Edition, price ts., by poat, 13 stamps, 
O N THROAT DEAFNESS and the 
Pathological Connections of the Throat, Nose, and Ear, 
through the intervention of the Mueous Membrane. By JAS. 
YKARSLBY, M.D Also, by the same Author, price 63, DEAF- 
N PRACTICALLY ILLUSTRATED, Sixth Edition, with 
plates.— CHURCHILL and 8oxs, New Burlington-street, re 


Houmay PAPERS will be out Next 
London ; ROLERT Baerics: 192, Piccadilly. 


ANK of NEW, ZEALAND. 
INCORPORATED BY ACT OF GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 
Bankers to the General Government of New Zealand, the Provincial, 
Governments of Auckland, Canterbury, Ovago, &c. 
OAPITAL, £500,000, RESERVE FUND, £60,000, 


Branches and Agencies nin New Zealand. 


at Mr. Ro Clarke's, 51, 


Auckiand Blenheim er tatl Invercargill 
New Plymouth Lyttelton Tokemairiro Riverton 

Nepier Akaroa Wetherstons Wakatipu 
= — ee 

‘anganw! net 

 ereny - Hogburn 


Dunedin 
This Bank grants Draughte on any of the above-named places in 
New Zealand, and transacta every ion of Banking business 
connected with that Colony, on terma w! may be learnea on appli- 
cation at the London Office, F, LARK WORTHY, 
60, Old Broad-strest, City. Managing Director 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT, 


OSEPH GILLOTT, METALLIO 
PENMAKER TO THE QUEEN, begs to inform the com- 
mercial world, scholastic fegtientoae, one oe pudlic generaliy that, 


& novel apeiteation of for making 
Blect Pens, he introduced a new series of his 


which for EXCELLENCE OF TEMPER, QUALITY OF MATERIAL, 
above all, CHEAPNESS IN PRICE, must ensure universal approbation 
and defy competition. 
Each pen bears the impreas of the mame as & gecsaninn quality 
anahwendseae on 
an ot 
in tuitien, J. G. has 


introduced his WARRANTED SCHOOL AND PUBLIC PENS, 
which \y 0 to their use, of different degrees 
of flexibility, and with fine, medium, and points, suitable for 
the various ot taught in 

Sold retail by all Merchants and 


ee De oe be mapelicd ot ee woe 
iat john-strest, New York ; . 
frees, London. y 


NVITATION NOTE-PAPER, Return Thanks 

Nota (gilt-edged and black-bordered), fancy-bordered Note- 

Lettread passe, enveae toad Bete-papers “All of the beet quality ai 
\- , cream-laid no’ 

& lowet rice. GiLeRRTs | y Gusacabatndceseees,“Lomions 


O OHARGE FOR DIES.—One Ream of 
Note-Paper and 500 En’ stamped in any colour with 
sonegree Creat, Address, &c., 208,; Five Quires of Paper, with 
any Initials in Gart r, 38 ; Envelopes to match, 20, 6d. (post free) ; 
Name-Plate and 100 Best Card+, 3s, . POWIS, Btationer, 3 
Newman's-row, Great Turnstile, Holborn, 


INAHAN’S LL WHISKY v, COGNAC 


BRANDY.—This celebrated old IRISH WHISKY rivale 
the finest Franch Brandy. It is pure, mild, mellow, di 
and wholesome, Sold in bottles, 3s. 5d. each, at moat 
the ble retail houses in London ; by the ted 28 
Windmill nest, Haymarhet.—Ofearve the red seals pink label, ned 
im il-atreet, and 
cork * Ki ’s LL Whisky.” = 


AU-DE-VIE.—This Pure PALE BRANDY, 
sapror fete poration ot Sonnet Pench os, 
Ro aenta and tbe obtined onlyet HENRY BRAT an 00. 
Prices current free on application, 


LLSOPP’S PALE ALE. — The October 

brewings of the above Ale are new being supplied in the finest 

condition, in bottles and in casks, by FINDLATER, MACKIE, TODD, 
snd CO,, at their new London Bridge Stores, London Bridge, SE. 


ORNIMAN’S PURE TEA is Choice and 


Strong, because full of rich properties, Moderate in Price, 
because supplied direct from porters, Wholesome, 
soloured, Sold 


Mer dimge dior ta bynij SCs 


F®"s SOLUBLE OHOCOLATE: 
dk meetin 1 bm jnality. 
9.8. Fry and Sone, rie 
Bristol and London, 


Sold by Grocers, &c,, 


RY’S PEABL COCOA, 
in Quarter-Pound Packets. 


Superior and economical, Observe the name on each label. 
HOCOLAT MENIERB 
Manufactory at Noisiel-Sur-Marne, neer Paria. 
‘he best and most delicious aliment for breakfast ever known 
since 1885, and defies all honest competition. 
eee y free from all adulteration, this chocolate commends itself 
e@veryoue, 
To those fn health as an agreeable and sustaining nourishment. 
‘To invalids for its restoring and invigorating proparties. 
‘To all, even the most delicate,an containing nothing injurious to 
their constitution. 
Avnual consumption exceeds 4,000,000 Ib. 
Wholesale, 119, Chancery-lane, W.C. 


OLMAN’S GENUINE MUSTARD 


obtained the Only Prize Medal 


“for Purity and Excellen: Aad 
Internationa! Rxbi* ition, 1982.) ona Exeellance of Quality 


trade Murk— The Bull's Head. 


EW SUMMER DRESSES, 
embracing every novelty in British and Foreign Manufacture, 

at prices varying from 12s. 64, to 3 guineas. 
Patterns free.— PETER ROBINSON, 183 to 108, Oxford-street, W. 


LL LAST YEAR’S FRENCH OBGANDIE 
MOSLINS, perfectly fresh, and many of the patterns equal to 
new, now selling at reduced prices, 
Patterns free.—PETER ROBLNSON’S, 108 to 108, Oxford-atreect, W. 


NY SUMMER GRENADINES, 


both British and Foreign Mauufacture, 
in every variety of style 1 ha. Od. vo 34 cuinene. 
Patterns free. PETER ROBINSON'S, 103 to 108, Oxford-street, 


EW CHECKED SILK&, 


Patterns tree, 


£1 10s. 6d, for 12 yards, 
JOHN HARVEY and SON, 9, Ludgate-hill, 


Nee STRIPED SILKS. 


Patterns free. 
£1 10a, 6d, for twelve yards, 
JOHN HARVEY and SON, 9, Ludgate-hill. 


A De Pe a Oe aK 
New Glacé Alpacas, very bright. 
‘atterne free, 


Pi 
JOHN HARVEY and SON, 9, Ludgate-hill, 


YARDS COLOURED GLACE SILKS 


250 narrow widths, all at ls. 44d. per yard, extraordinarily 
cheap Colours—Violet, Drab, Green, Cuir, Maze, ac. Patterns sent 
post-free.—NICHOLSON’S, 59 to 52, St. Paul's-churehyard. 


99 (\()) YABDS NEW SILKS for the 


coring Spring— many new Colours and Designs, 

Also, several lots of last year’s atyles, from 1s, 11d. to 3s. 6d. per 

yard, 200 patterns, showieg the variety, sent post-free. 
NICHOLSON’S, 50 and 52, St. Paul’s-churchyard. 


PATTERNS SILKS, POST-FREE, 

Ali the New Coloured Silks, plain and figured, from 

1 guinea the Dreea, Moire Antiques from 2 guineas. Warranted all 
pure Silk.—NICHOLSON’S, 5¢ to 52, 8t. Paui’s-churchyard. 

HIS SEASON'S FASHIONS IN DRESS, 


Ladies and the Public, previous te purchasing, are respectfully 
invited to inspect our Stock, consisting of large assortments of the 
latest Novelties in Dress, of British ana Foreign manufacture ;— 

Rich, Durable, and Cheap Drees Silka, 
Millinery Silks, Terry Velvets, and Satins, 
All the latest atyles in Jackets and Mantles ; China Crape, 
renadine and Lace Shawls, 
A great variety of Embroidered and Braided made-up Dresses, 
from 186. 94, 
New Popelines, in all the choice colours, from 10s, 94, the full 
Dress of i2 yrs 
French Llamas, Plain and Checked Alpacas, Mohaire, Challies, &c. 
French and Swiss Cambrics at old prices. 
‘The Newest Styles in Skirtings, from 4s. 1}. the Pull Skirt. 
Rivbona, Gloves, Hosiery, ‘Trimmings, Haberdashery, Parasols, 
, a 
Family and Complimentary Mourning. 
Drapers, Milliners, and Deesemahere ecrpplied with cut lengths at 
le 


Matching Orders carefully and promptly attended to. 
Patterns pest-free. 
Cloee on Saturdays at Five o’Clock, 
JAMES SPENCE and CO., Wholesale and Hetail Silkmercers, 
Drapers, &c., 77 and 78, St. Paul’s-chuschyar d, 


EW FRENCH SILKS, at 2s, 6d, the Yard, 


made of bright Italian silk, with the guarantee for durability 

of eminent firms in Peris and Lyons, Patterns forwa ded, stating 

exnet width, Ladies, having made a zelection, can send for the 

quantity required, thereby avoiding the annoyance of being sup- 

ied with a length not nearly sufficient to make a fachionabie dress, 

¢ Bilk Department, in value (including all the richest styles) is 

not exeesded by any other house; and the firm bas an estab- 

liabed sypetetion of =five years. —HARVEY and CO,, Lambeth 
House, Westminster ige, 8. Send for patterns, 


QEWELL and COS MORNING and 
PROMENADE DRESSES made complete, with Rotondes, 


Jackets, &c , trimmed en suite. 
Bardge Angleis sud Grenadines, 1%, 6d, to 308, 
Evening and Bali D: esses, the Skirte maée and trimmed complete, 
Compton House, Frith-street, Soho. 

EWELL and COS MOIRE ANTIQUES, 
Spitalfields manufacture, {celebrated throughout the kingdom, 
44 guineas the Iuil Dress —Compton Houre, Frith-street, and Uld 

Compton-street, Soho, W. 
r I \NHE SMEKS’' SPRING MATTRESS, 

TUCKER'S PATENT, or 
“SOMMIER TUCKER.” 
Price from 258. 

Received the ONLY Prize Medal or Honourable Mention given to 
Bedding of any description et the International Exhibition, 1882. 
‘an i of Class 30, in their Report, page 6, No, 2905, and page 

No, BAY s— 

“The Sommier Tucker is fectly solid, very healthy, and 
as ape perfectly solid, very ¥y 

“ A combination as simple as it is ingenious.” 

* A bed an healthy as it is comfortable.” 

To be obtained of moet respectable U, Bedding 
Werehousamen, or wholesale of the Man Wm. Smee and 
Sons, Finabury, London, E.C. 

HIRTS. -- FORD'S EUREKA SHIRTS. 

** Need only be known to be appreciated."—Era. “ The most 
perfect fitting shirt made.”—Observer. Six very superior quality for 
458, Price-liste and inatruetions for self-messurement post-ires, 
Patentees, Richd, Ford and Co., 38, Poultry, B.C. 


ANSFLECTUM CBRINOLINES, 
bs, 64. 186, 64, and Ble, 
** Wears admirably well."—Court Journal. 
&K. PHL , 37, Piccadilly, 


EMMA or JEWELLED JUPONS, 
9m, 6d., 198, 64., and iba, 6d, 

graceful crinoline.”—Court Circular. 

Piooadilly. 


“A very 


mange tee 
SPRITES Pleas 
NDINA or WAVED JUPONS, 


18s, 6d. and 21s., 
** The dress falla in folds.” —Morning 
B. PHILPOTT, 37, Piccadilly. 


RINOLINE.—Just published, a curious 

antique Elustrated Work on CRINOLINE. Post-free for 

twelve stampa, Dates as follow ;—1710, 1730, 1785, 1745, 1750, 
1760, 1785, 1800, 186¢.—E, PuivoTt, 37, Piccadilly, 


UBBELL’S ONDINA or WAVED JUPON 
Universely acknowledged to" be the favourite ot tie Ladlen old 
bal po fam wourite of the lies, Sold 


ell 
Hubbell and Co., Fountain-court, Aldermanbury. 


CORSETS, CRINOLINES, AND STAYS, 


Pas ONLY PBIZE MEDAL 
A Resilience ot eretrcmendhls end Kew Combinations was 
35, Old Change, London, B.C 


vase PATENT RIDGED-EYED 
for speed Patentes of the Pendieve anf Usetens Cotes 


; nom, ot san ¢ gg erin Walker, Queen's Works, 
HOMAS’S Patent SEWING-MACHINES, 
wae Private Tock, Oo Dresemaking, &c. They will Hem, 


may 
. 66 Newgate-atreet ; and Regen! 


A, W. FABER’S 
POLYGRADE LEAD PENCILS, 
Seld by all Stationers and Artists’ Colourmen. 
Agente—Heintzmann and Rochnesen, 9, Friday-atreet, London, E.C, 


STARCH MANUFACTURERS 70 H.RH, THE PRINCESS OF 
A be 


(Gy CENEISLD PATENT STARCH, 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
snd awarded the Prize Medal, 
NDIGESTION, BILIOUS, and LIVEB 
COMPLAINTS are cae f removed by that well-known 


remedy, FRAMPTON'S PI HEALTH, Sold by all Medici 
Venders, Price is, 14d. and %, Sd, per box. if mene 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES 


JUNE 11, 1864 


ARKIN S_ and OTT 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS. 0, 
24 and 25, Oxford-street. " 
The public supplied at wholesale prices, 


the Dress. Patterns free. 
AMOTT and COMPANY, Crystal Warehouses 
(late Amott and Nicholson), 
61 and 62, St, Paul’s-churehyard, 


oan ee Lt A he 
OR JUNE,—STRIPED and FANCY SILKS: 
£1 3a 6d. Patterns free, 
AMOTT and COMPANY, Crystal Warehouses 
(late Amott and Nicholson), 
61 and 62, St. Paul’s-churchyard. 


OR JUNE.—Rich AVIGNON SILKS, 
£1 5s, 6d Patterns free, 
AMOTT avd COMPANY, Crystal Warehouses 
(late Amott and Nicholson), 
61 and 62, St. Paul’'s-churcbyard, 


OR JUNE.—BLACK DRAP DE LYON, 
1$ Guinea. Patterns Free, 
AMOTT and COMPANY, Crystal Were houses 
(late Amott and Nicholson), 
61 and 63, St. Paul's-churchyard. 


MILLION ENVELOPES sold annual 
_ , a) 
2 Dart PARKINS and GOTTO'S, 2, Oxtord-streat, W. ie y 


Thick ditto Sie oe 48. 6d, per 100) 
120 SHEETS of NOTE-PAPER, for 6d,; 
120 thick do, for Weg 190 sheets Pieck-bordered, for ly,’ 
24 and 25, Oxford-street, W. 
O ADVEBTISERS and the Ge i 
Envelopes rupplied in quantities, from focpegrtt st 
at extraordinarily low prices. Samples forwarded.” 
PARKINS and GOTTO, 24 and 25, xtord-atrest, W. 


B IRTHDAY Z ond WV EDDIN G PRESENTs, 
24, and 25, Oxford-street, W. 


and DRESSING 


| the three essential pro: 


Pee UNE.—New Bhades in PLAIN GLACES 


Weitina OASER 
£1 158,6d, Patterns free, PABKINS and GOTTO, ASE 8, 
AMOTE and COMPANY, Gl Wosshowe ESTO, 

61 and 62, St, Paul’ ‘s-churchyard, UBSES, POCKET-BOOKS, aad Card Ge 


PARKINS and GOTTO, 
24 and 25, Oxford-street, 'W, 


PBOrTOGRAPAIC ALBUMS. A 
3000. PARKINS and GOTTO, 
24 and 25, Oxford-street, W. 


OR JUNE.—Bich GROS GBAINS, 
2a. Sha. per yee. Patterns free, 
AMOTT and COMPANY, Crystal Warehouses 
(late Amott and Nicholeon), 
61 and 62, St, Paul’s-churchyaré, 


OR JUNE.—MOIRE ANTIQUES, 


choice of 


—. rr 

2 Guineae, all Silk. NKSTANDS, DESKS, &e,, BOOK-SLIDES 

AMOTT and COMPANY, stal Warehouses PARKINS ard GOTTO, aa 
(ate Amott and Nicholsen), 34 and 25, Oxford-street, Ww. 


61 and 62, St, Paul's-churchyard, 


ATHS and TOILET WARE.—WILLIAM 
8S. BURTON has ONE LARGE SHOW-ROOM devoted ex- 
clusively to the display of BATHS and TOILET WARE. The stock 
of each is at once the largest, newest, and most varied ever sub- 
mitted to the public, and marked at prices proportionate with those 
that have tended to make his establiehment the most cistinguished 
in thiscountry. Portable Showers, 7a, 6d. ; Pillar Showers, £3 to £5; 
Nursery, 158. to 32a; Spenging, lis. to 32s.; Hip. 14a. to 31s, 6d 
A large assortment of Gas, Furnace, Hot and Cold, Plunge, Vapour 
and Camp Shower Bathe. Toilet Ware in great variety, from 15s, 6d, 
to 45s, the eet of three. 


HE BEST SHOW of IRON BEDSTEADS 

in the Kingdom is WILLIAM 8S. BURTON'S. He has FOUR 
LaRGK ROOMS devoted to the exclusive show of Iron and Brass 
Bedsteads and Children's Cots, with appropriate Bedding and Bed- 
hangings. Portable Folding Bedeteade, from lia,; Patent Iron 
Bedsteads, fitted with dovetail joints and patent sacking, from 
14s, 6d.; and Cots. from 15s, 6d, each ; handsome Ornemental Iren 


2, PRIZE WRITING. 


B for 28 stam) 260,000 already sold, 
Y Post tee TRING on cere 
24 and 25, Oxford-sireet, W. 


CASE, 


rue 


RE f Reti 
SSING-BAGS, Hand Bagg, and Reticules, 
24 and 25, Oxford-street, W. 


ORK-BOXES, Knitting, and Glove Boxes, 

W PARKINS and GOTTO, 

hand 25, Oxtord-atreet, W. & 

1 5 000 BIBLES, PRAYER-BOOKS, and 
4 a Church Services, 


ARKINS and GOTTO, 
94 and 25, Oxford-street, W. 


and Brasé Bedsteads, in great variety, from £2 13s, 6d, to £20, SSER and SHERWIN’S SUMMER 
ILLIAM 8. BURTON, GENERAL GAMES.—CROQUET, with new Treatise, complete, 
FURNISHING IRONMONGER by appointment to H.R.H. from lie. | Hiusteeted  Ostalogue post-tree, 

a eg eed ag —— 

it contains upwar =" 

Sterling Siiver and Blectro-plate, Nickel Buiver and Britannia Metal SSER and SHERWIN’S SUMMER 

Goods, covers, Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Mar! GAMES. —ARCHERY.—Ali the requisites of the best 

Chimney-pieces, Kitchen-rangee, Lam; Gaseliers ; Tea Trays, e 

Urns, and Kettles ; Clocks, ‘Table Outlery, Bathe, ‘Tolle Ware, quality. | Descriptive Oatelogue fost-free, 

Furnitzie: ba, with Lists of Pricw end Plans of the Twenty ~ — 

‘urniture, &¢., of an enty 

Large Show-rooms, at 39, -atreet, W.; 1, 14, 2, 3, and 4, SSER and SHERWIN’S SUMMER 

Newman-street ; 4, 5, and 6, Perry’s-place ; and 1, Newman-yard, 


GME — CRIES ahs, Balla, stumps, &c., at 
a 
Illustrated Prive-liat post-free, 


Mmitany CANTEENS for Officers, £8 88, uetrated Prise liat post f 


each, Oak Case, containing the following :— 


SSER and SHERWIN’S 


PLATED SPOONS AND FORKS, IVORY TABLE KNIVES, 


8 rought forward, £5 5 § 
a. B SUMMER 
4Tablerpoons.. — 012 O/1 Wy spoon -. « 0 7 0 GAMES,—TROCO, or LAWN BILLIARDS.—Complete 
6 Tabie forks a oo eH ‘ I Bate sugar tongs ~- 4 : 6 i Chee, 14s,, 218. 
6 Dessert spoons o tepoons oe 4 Descriptive Catalogue, post-free, 
6 Dessert forks o- O13 6/1 Butterknife. . @ 3 6 St Strand, London, WG. 
6 Tea spoons «. o : : s She keira: oe on H = 
3E a - tto oe o 
jae Eats Sc: = 8.as cl taper amet erveae Oo 7.5 8SER and SHERWIN’S SUMMER 
1 Pair fish carvera -. 0 14 0] Pair of chicken carvers 9 7 6 GAMES.—RED, WHITE, AND BLUE. A charming Game 
2 Bauce ladles .. « © 8 ©|Ivory-handle steel «= 0 3 0| forany number. [lustrated Catalogue post-frea, 
1 Mustard spoon oe 0 1 8] Oak chest ae - © 80 8), Strand, London, W.C. 
soggy eee cori 8 8 0) A SSER and SHERWIN’S SUMMER 


Every other Size and Pattern in Stock. 
MAPPIN BROTHERS (THE LONDON-BBIDGE FIRM), 
SILVERSMITHS and CUTLEKS, 
67 and 68, KING WILLIAM-STREKT, LONDON-BRIDGE, 
and 222, REGENT-STREET, 
Same Prices charged at BOTH HOUSES 
as at their Manufactory, 
QUEEN'S PLATE and CUTLERY WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 
OBSERVE THE ADDRESS. 


ENT, CHRONOMETER, WATOH, and 
CLOCK MAKER to her MAJESTY, E.R.H. the PRINCE 
OF WALES, and H.1.M. the EMPEROR OF RUSSIA. 
Maker of the Great Clock for the Houses of Parlisment. 


SILVER, GOLD, 

Guineas Guiness 

Strong Silver Lever Ladies’ or Gentlemen's 
Watches... « ~ 54} Gold Lever W: 
Do, do. superior «= 6to16/ Ditto, superior .. 
Do, with very thick glaes 8 to 20| Gold Halt Chronometers 
Silver Half Chronometers 25 | Ditto in Hunting cases.. 
Gola Geneva Watches from 7 guiness upwards. 
Tact Watches for the Blind, 


GAMES,—AUNT SALLY, and a variety of Outdoor Games. 
Catalogues free cn application. 
81, Strand, London, Wc. 


IDMANS’ SEA SALT. — This article, 
extracted from the ‘foaming billows,” isa boon to all who 
would enjoy the invigorating effects of a sea bath in the comfortable 
seclusion of an apartment. Its daily use is productive of immense 
benefit in cases of rheumatism, debility, weakness of the limbs, 
sprains. &c.—Sold by Chemists everywhere, in bags containing 7 1b, 
l4lb., 281b,, and upwards. Proprietors, Tidman and Son, No. 10, 
Wormwocd-street, London, EC, 


OVERS for FAMILY JARS, or Jars and 

Covers complete, for Preserves, Pickles, &c. Illustrations 
and price from GEOKGK JENNINGS, Palace-road Wharf, 
Lambeth, S. Sample Cap sent free for four stamps. 


FIELDS’ CELEBRATED 
NITED SERVICE SOAP TABLETS, 


Two-day Marine Chrono 35 guineas. 4d, and 6d, each, sold by ail Chandlers and Grocers through- 
Every description on Keyless Watebes and ir in Sitver caves | Ut the xing hom ; but the public should ask for Fields’, and see that 
kept in st ; also @ large assortment of ters, Centre and | the name of J.C. and J. Field is on each packet, box, and tablet. 


Wholesale ana for Exportation at the Works, Upper Marsh, 


Independent Seconds, Double-stop Seconds, in Gold’ Cases, from oer Moreh el 


40 guineas upwards, 
An elegant sasortment of Fine Gold Waistcoat and Guard Chains, 
from 3 to $5 guiness. 
Gold and Silver Pocket Chronometers, Actronomical Regulators, 
Turret, Church, and Bracket Clocks of every deccription. 


E, Dent and Co., 61, Strand, W.C. (adjoining Coutts’s Bank) ; and 
at 34 and 35, Royal Exchange, E.C. ; and also at the Turret Glock 
and Marine Compass Factory, Savoy-strest, Strand, London, W.C. 


alec may be obtained 


beth, London, 8.; where 

Paraffine Candies, 
ANDLES—PBIZE-MEDAL 
PARAFFINE. Ado; by ber Majesty’s Government for 

te Miltoey Stations, J,C,and J, FIELD, the original Manufac- 

turera, and holders of the 1862 Prize Medal, caution the public 

eines any spurious imitations. ‘Their label is on all Packets and 


63. 
Sold by all dealers throughout the 


ARDNEBS’ LAMPS are the best, | exportation at the Works, Upper Marsh, Lambeth, London, 8., where 
A Moderator and argent ven Tams, tama Sa. 6d. each. | also may be o their celebrated United Service Soap Tableta 


anufacturers to the 
rytocs (four Gooes from ‘Trafalgar 


HE NEW FILTER—Dr, FORBES says: 

“ Mr. LIPSOOMBE'S PATENT NEW FILTER is the only 
known method by which tead and lime are removed from crinking 
water. It is, therefore, a moet valuable invention.” Can only be 


had ot Mr, ibe’s Filter Tem; ¥ 
OT aes 


BROWN AND FOLSON'S 
ATENT COBN FLOUR 


Packets 84. 
For Poddings, Custards, &c., and a favourite Diet for Children, 
being preferable to the best Arrowroot. 


URE PICKLES, SAUCES, JAMS, <c., 
and Table Delicacies of the highest quality pure and wholesome, 
See ** Lancet” and Dr, Haasall’s Report. 
CROSSE and BLACKWELL, 


Queen, 453, Strand, 
equare), London, 


PIASY-CHAIRS, SOFAS, and COUCHES, 


best quality only, made to any shape, on approval, at T. H. Purveyors to the Queen. 
FILMER and SON'S asruactory, 1, 3% and 34, Bernere- street, SOHO-SQUARE, LONDON, 
Oxford-strest, W. An Illustrated sent poat-free, May be obtained from ali Grocers and | 


RNISH YOUR HOUSE with the best 
houses, Teeeblisboe abe 1700 NM a. Catalan Rae 
Priced Furnishing List ¢ratis and post-free, ene ee 

Deane and Co, (The Monument), London Bridge. 


OWARD and SONS’ SILVER-FIR 
ed crete, Meter pen tates, Bog 
cee and 27, atrect, Oxford-street. Designs and 


K 28'S GENUINE MUSTARD, 


sasnoen ced b; [ote Sogn 

ne’! 
x “The o: 7 Oe Renee and stopper 
jone genuine without name on wrapper, i 
Sold by Orosse and Blackwell, Has nd Gone, and Grocers and 
Odimen univesalty, 


TQ OWLANDS’ 


elegant and 
unparalleled phone 


Gav OR—LEA and PEBBINS'’ 


Kurope, 
3a. 64., 76, 108.64. (equal to four small), and 2is. per % 
Chemists and Perturers. *,* Ask for “ Rowlands’ Macassar ou." 


oil Signer oer be poy gional a 
ibtain Keen's Genu! a ustard an approval is guaranteed, 
First Manufactured 1742, IMMEL’S NEW PERFUMES—The 


STELLA COLAS BOUQUET, the LILY OF THE VALE, 


Garlick-hill, Cannon-street, MAY BLOSSOMS, 2s. ¢d. each Kimmel, Perfumer to H.R.H. the 
Shia Rae be a ee | Princess of Wales, 96, Strand, and $4, Cornhill. _ 
AYLOR BROTHER S'|\rneETH.—Mr. EPHRAIM MOSELY'S 


GENUINE MUSTARD. 
Dr. Hassall, having subjected this mustard to a ri us micro- 
scopicail examination and chemical analysis, reporta it contains 
perties of good mustard—vir., 
PURITY, PUNGENCY, and DELICATE FLAVOUR, 
See that each package bears their trade mark, the “ Prize Oz,” and 
Dr. Hassall's Report. 
Sold by all Grocers, &¢., throughout the kingdom. 
Taylor Brothers, Brick-iave and Wentworth-street, London, N.B. 


D Rk. DE J ON @ H'S 

LIGHT-BROWN COD-LIVER OIL, 
pronounced by the highest medical authorities to be 
THE ONLY COD-LIVER OIL 
invariably pure, uniformly excellent, 
PALATABLE, KASILY TAKEN, 
from which the consumptive and debilitated can derive 

SPEEDY AND PERMANENT BENEFIT, 

Sold ONLY in capsuled IMPERIAL Half Pints, 2a, 64. ; Pinte, 4a, 9d. ; 
‘a. ; by respectable Chemists, 

SOLE CONSIGNEES, 
ANSAR, HARFORD, and CO., 77, STRAND, LONDON, W.C.— 


Invention,—Secured by Letters Patent, December, roe 

AMPIFICLAL TEETH are made and fitted in, few hours, witioct 
‘tracti " Ss " 

pain or ex jon, on oon ey Oe ering ; Bo wires or fasten= 


3 ‘of comfort 
ings required ; they defy detection, and afford an amount ty ome 


‘No connection with any 


NDIGESTI ON.—MORSONS' PEPSINE 
WINE palatable f administer! 
popular Tamehy Se ek dination: Manuf ~ T. Morson 

and Sov, 19 snd 46, Southampton-row, 
Bottles st 3a, ‘s., and 10s, each, epsin 
2a, 6d. and 4s. 64, each, 


aS 
a 
Lai eens Pos tice 
ie of 5i -le- " . 
THOMAS FOX, 2, Catherine-etrest, Strand, aforessid.—SAFURD AY, 
Juwe 11, 1864, 


